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1. January 5.—The Word Made Flesh. ....... John 1 : 1-18 
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3. January 19.—Jesus and His First Disciples . . . . John x : 35-51 
4. January 26.—Jesus Cleanses the Temple . . . «John 2; 13-22 
5. February 2.—Jesus the Saviour of the World . John 3: 1-22 
6. February 9.—Jesus and the Woman of Samaria . . John 4: 1-42 
7. February 16.—Jesus Heals the Nobleman’s Son . — 4: 43°54 
8. February 23.—Jesus at the Pool of Sethansa, ohn 5: 1-18 
9. Match 1.—Jesus Feeds the Five ‘Thousand . . John 6 ;: 1-21 
ro. March 8.—Jesus the Bread of Life. . ie * John 6 : 22-51 
1x, March 15.—Jesus Heals a Man Born ete tang ohn 9 
12. March 22.—Review. : : 

13. March 29.—Temperance Lesson ........ Prov. 23 : 29-35 
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A Physician’s Prayer 


By I. R. Swigart, M.D. 
(Himself a helpless paralytic) 


CHRIST! whose voice the wind obeys, 
Who stills the troubled sea, 
Whose feet the billows sately trod, 
Speak comfort unto me. 


O Christ! who called and Lazarus rose, 
Who made the blind to see, 

The lame to walk, the deaf to hear, 
Speak comfort unto me. 


Command again, “ Arise, arise, 
Take up thy bed, and walk.” 

These palsied limbs would fain obey, 
And rise, and leap, and waik. 


Yet not my will, but thine, be done, 
O Christ! who trod alone 

The wine-press of Gethsemane 
For my sins to atone. 


In pain, in grief, or wo, help me 
To pray as thou didst pray: 

‘ Let this cup pass; yet not my will ”"— 
O Christ of Calvary! 

LARAMIE, WYOMING. 


The Great Fact 


Jesus Christ -is'a fact. -His character and. influ- 
ence are facts. “They cannot be brushed aside or 
ignored by burying. them under the general facts of 
human life. It is true that all other men have 
sinned, but that does not annul the fact of Christ's 
sinlessness. It is true that no other man has ever 
wielded such an influence, but that does not dispose 
of the fact of his influence. ‘‘ When it is a question 
of the character of an individual,’’ says Dr. D. W. 
Forrest, ‘‘ we have no right to judge of him by gen- 
.eralization, however broadly founded, drawn from the 
-actions: of others, but sole/y by what the facts of his 
own life testify."’ Our field of vision must be broad- 
ened, and our generalizations loosened up, to allow 





for all the facts. That there is no place for Shake- 
speare because he is not what should be expected, 

but wholly outside of the normal, does not dispose of 
Shakespeare as a historical character or as an intellec- 
tual fact.. That all the other rivers of the world are 
less than 4,200 miles long does not rid us of the 
necessity of stretching our, conception. of rivers to 
allow for the Mississippi. Whatever facts there are, 
we have to reckon with. Because one of these is 
unlike all the others, does not entitle us to throw out 
that oné troublesome fact. It proves, in the case of 
Christ, to be the one fact worth all the rest. 


x 


The Unimportance of Prominence 

A real test of leadership is the readiness to be in- 
visible. The rudder is under water during a voyage, 
and is not seen by the passengers. If it were made 
chiefly to be seen, its guiding power would not amount 
to much. Until we learn not to care whether we 
are observed of men or not, we shall never become as 
effective in leadership as we might. The great forces 
of nature work chiefly without attracting attention. 
Let us faithfully do our work, and trust our Master to 
give what recognition is best for us. 


~~ ° 
Everyday Friendship 


It is easy to.offer.to stand by another in an emer- 
gency ; it is a different matter to be ready to help 
when there is no spectacular demand for assistance, 


. cued from the life of the streets. 


but only the everyday need of friendship. Yet 
the world most needs those who .are willing to be 
neighbors not only once in a while, but all the time. 
‘If you ever get into trouble, come to me !"’ a New 
York business man said to’a boy who had been res- 
‘I can go to most 
any one when I'm in trouble,’’ was the answer; ‘‘ but 
what I need most is a man who'll be a friend to me 
when I'm of in trouble !’’ That cry was foreseen by 
Him who said, not only, ‘* Call upon me in the day of 
trouble,’’ but also, by the lips of his Son, ‘‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.’’ In proportion as men have 
the mind of Christ will they be able to respond ‘o 
calls for commonplace assistance. 


x 
When Urging Is Useless 


A man’s character is shown in other men’s opin- 
ion of him. Whether they like him or hate him, 
agree or disagree with his convictions, they are pretty 
sure to pay tribute to his character if he has any, 
General Grant, writing in his Memoirs of his confer- 
ence with General Lee just after Appomattox, tells of 
having urged the Southern general to adopt a certain 
course which Grant believed would be a blessing to both 
sides. Lee gave a reason why he could not just then 
assume the responsibility for such a course, and Grant 
adds: ‘‘I knew there was no use to urge him to do 
anything against his ideas of what.was right.’’ Can 
our friends say that of us? 
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Not Doing Enough to Do It Well 


T IS one of the commonplaces that we ought to 
consider quality rather than quantity. But this 
antithesis is not so sharp as we are disposed to 

think. The very reason the quality of some acts is so 
poor is simply that the quantity of them is so small. 
A thing has to be done often to do it well. Excel- 
lence never comes from doing a thing at very rare in- 
tervals, but from doing it so often that it becomes 
instinctive. Well-doing, after all, means much-doing, 
little as we are inclined to think so, and inattention to 
this vulgar matter of quantity is just what is impover- 
ishing the work of many who have a real appreciation 
of excellence, but who do not know enough about how 
it is attained. The surest way to do a one well is 
to do it often enough. 

Who ever heard of a great preacher who was made 
so by preaching as seldom as possible? The best 
preaching comes from those who preach a good deal. 
There never was a great orator who became such by 
lintiting himself to a half-dozen monumental occasions. 
Webster touched his high-water mark at last simply 
because of the number of times he had tried to do his 
best. Wendell Phillips had to have a hundred nights 
of delivery behind him before his great lecture on the 
‘* Lost Arts’’ became his greatest lecture. The world 
might. never have knowh much about it if, in order to 
protect its quality, he had decided to give it only twice. 
When a young writer offers himself for training in 
English, he is not told to write as seldom as possible, 
but to write a theme a day, and to get saturated with 
English, and not to expect much in the way of quality 
until he has. behind him many efforts, most of which 
have been failures or half-successes. We have to do 
a great deal more than the one thing needful if we 
.are-ever to do that one needful thing. 

The trouble with much of our -Bible teaching, for 
example; is that the teacher studies with all his might 
the one portion of Scripture whieh is before him, and 
nothing more. He studies his iesson faithfully, and 
cannot see why more does. not come of it: And so we 
get just as good Bible teaching as can be expected 





until one studies vastly more of the Bible than he can 
ever directly use in the teaching of the lesson.. Some- 
times it comes over us what a mysterious thing the 
scriptural quality is. We feel that we want that steady 
and instinctive atmosphere of the divine which is the 
natural air of the Bible. So we go straightway to find 
it all in some chapter or verse, and for a little we feel 
the glow of it; but-it is soon shut off. Then we begin 
to realize that it is not acquired by any casual forays 
into that region, but only by keeping ourselves in it 
and steeping ourselves in it for years. Those who 
knew him best, said they found Joseph Parker forever 
turning over the Bible. And Boyd Carpenter speaks 
of ‘‘the hard path of daily and persevering personal 
study of the Bible’’ ‘as necessary to any large success 
in getting its real quality out of it. Like all other 
great influences, the Bible is apt to baffle those who 
use it only a little. 

All this applies especially to the religious life. Why 
is it that when we have done so many things that 
are individually right and desirable, they yet seem to 
count for so little? _ It is simply because they are done . 
so seldom. People doa great many individual things 
which are all that could be desired. They know that 
they are well done and sincerely done, yet they do not 
seem to count for much. Why? Because they are so 
occasicnal. There is no steady output of that sort of 
thing, so that they can be marked by it and counted 
on for it. Nobody knows how far they will go, and peo- 
ple pay little attention to any one’s influence until they 
have found out how far he intends to go. 

It will take a deal of repetition to reassure them on 
that point. People stop easily. They do good things, 
and leave us mystified as to why they do not do more. 
They take part in religious services, they have fits of 
going to church. Sometimes they will pray for a 
season, and the results are evident. Then everything 
cools’ down,’ and nobody knows what to make of 
it. They don't doveneugh to do it well.. And we 
don't know what they will do next. At times they 
do as well as anybody, but they do not do it often 
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enough to make us feel perfectly assured as to their 
quality. 

Emerson said that what he wanted in a writer was 
‘+a sense of mass,’’ that is, enough of his product to 
enable one to make out just what sort of product it 
was. In order to form a judgment we need fulness of 

_materials upon which to judge. We want to think 
the best about people, and therefore we wish they 
would give us a little more to go upon. 

And they wish the same of us. Do we keep on 
long enough and repeat our best often enough really to 
assure them what we mean, and what they can count 
upon, and that we mean business? Do we not con- 
fuse those upon whom we really desire to exert a good 
influence, just because. of this spasmodic character of 
our doings? We do not make clear what we mean by 
simple persistence and continuance in well-doing. We 
seem to think that we have sufficiently put ourselves 
on record when we have done it once or twice. 

Well-doing, in order to be effectual, needs mo- 
mentum. Like a ship, we need to have enough motion 
to furnish steerageway. But too many of us stop just 
as soon as we have had a success or done one good 
deed. That seems to settle it to our satisfaction that 
we can do it if necessary ; yet before we know it we 
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have lost steerageway, and life is no longer under con- 
trol, but is courting digaster. ‘‘Ye were running 
well,’’ says Paul to the Galatians ; ‘‘ who hindered 
you?’’ They had proved that they could do well when 
they tried, but, like so many of us, they had not yet 
proved anything about that quality of which the New 
Testament makes so much,— the ability to do it 
again, and to keep on doing it. 

When therefore we have been successful in any- 
thing, it is no time to sit down and survey the scene 
with contentment, as if to say that everything is now 
setthd. If we are wise, we shall ask ourselves how 
long we can keep this up. It is the question of 
quantity, and it is not the vulgar question we have 
sometimes thought it to be. Because we have thought 
ourselves above asking it, we have often fallen below 
our mark in respect to quality. We sat down and 
gloated over our achievement, instead of swiftly adding 
to it the other attainments that would keep it alive 
and powerful. 

That is the secret of much failure. We did not do 
enough to do it well. Our intentions were right, and 
we had the ability, but we missed this point, and so we 
lost ground in spite of much excellence. For the 


greatest element in well-doing is continuance in it. 





The Lifting Power of Commendation 

The surest way to help a fellow-man to conquer 
sin is to let him know that you believe in him. This 
principle of reaching men by expressing confidence 
in them rather than by condemning them has been 
prominently considered in the series of articles on 
‘¢Taking Men Alive’’ that was concluded in the 
issue of January 25. A Pennsylvania reader finds a 
similar thought in a well-known passage in the New 
Testament. He writes ; 


Your ‘‘ Taking Men Alive '’ reminds me much of Romans 6: 
14: ‘Sin shall not have dominion over you: for ye are not 
under law [condemned], but under grace [in favor]. Favor of 
the good will win to better, faster than condemning wrong will 
scare from worse. Paul may not be meaning this, but it is 
what he says. 


It is encouraging to know that those who will may 
live under God's favor rather than under his judg- 
ment ; and that is just what he sent his Son to reveal 
and to make possible. And Christ has commis- 
sioned all his followers to tell men that God believes: 
in them, and wants to help to make their good better. 
Is not that gospel better than a message of denun- 


ciation ? 
ya 


Encouragement from Temples Cleansed 

Since the recent broadside, in this department, 
on the need of inodern temple-cleansing in the matter 
of church fairs and similar commercial methods of 
raising money for the Lord, encouraging testimony 
has come to the Times from those who believe in and 
practise the better way of outright giving.. The New 
Jersey minister whose valiant but losing battle for the 
right was noted in that issue now sends this victorious 
report : 


The sending of that poster seems to have had the effect of a 
challenge, for you turned your whole battery—an entire page 
—on them,. I read it with keen interest, but with this regret, 
that you do not seem to know that the Synod of New Jersey 
at its last meeting, October, i907, passed a resolution urging 
Sessions to discountenance fairs, etc. ‘This was a mistake on 
my part, and more than a mistake, for I owe you hearty thanks 
for the pamphlets ‘‘ Lowering Morals by Raising Money," 
which had no little part in the victory. Perhaps the brethren 
had their breath taken away at my temerity in presenting a 
resolution the year following the defeat, but not a word of 
opposition was uttered. I hope you can soon make this cor- 
rection, or present it as additional information on the attitude 
and action of the Synod. I enclose a copy of my report, which 
contains a resolution on the tithe—similar to what we have 
passed for five years—and the resolution on fairs, etc. 


The resolution that passed without opposition was 
as follows : 


That in order to preserve the purity of the motive for, and 
the character of, our contributions to the extension of the King- 
dom of Christ, and to observe in spirit and letter Chapter VI 
of the Directory for Worship, the Worship of God by Offer- 
ings, Sessions be urged to discountenance fairs, bazaars, sup- 
pers, and other commercial methods of procuring money. 


Another New Jersey reader recently had this illumi- 
nating experience to record : 


Do any of your readers have financial problems in Sunday- 
school? Ifso, our experience during the past year may be of 
interest to them, although the plan is not a new one to a good 
many schools. 

When 1906 came to an end we were confronted by a debt of 





sixty-five dollars, which bothered us for two months before a 
very successful entertainment and some voluntary contribu- 
tions wiped it out. 

Meanwhile, however, we resolved that this would be our 
last entertainment, and adopted the envelope system, with the 
understanding that no amount less than five cents was to be 
put in the envelopes, and in case of absence the money, was 
to be brought the next Sunday. 

The result has been even beyond our expectations. The 
whole fifty sets of envelopes which we furnished were taken 
immediately, and very few fell out by the way. Although the 
average attendance decreased slightly over the previous year, 
the collections increased by fifty dollars. Rainy Sundays have 
caused no financial worry. We have paid our running ex- 
eg and the usual extra Christmas. expenses, several extra 

ills, and we end the year with money in.our treasury,. 

Best of all, we haven't had any entertainment or sale of any 
kind for this year’s expenses, nor have we had to beg a single 
dollar. .It is almost needless to add that the envelope system 
has been adopted for another year, 


The Lord’s way is always the easiest in the long 
run,—and it doesn’t take such a very long run to 
prove it, either. 

yal 


When Should We Resign ? 


It is human nature to feel that if our fellow-work- 
ers will not do right, the only thing for us to do is to 
part company with them. But is that right or sensi- 
ble? A Chicago business man raises the question in 
the following interesting letter : 


In your leading editorial for January 4, you quote with ap- 
proval, ‘‘no man ever yet accomplished anything by resigning."’ 
This brings up with me a very practical question. We are told 
that if a director of the board does not approve of the action 
of the majority, he should leave the board. How would that 
apply ir religious matters? If a deacon thinks the action or 
inaction of the board of deacons is <2 should he retain his 
membership and endeavor to keep his fellow-members right 
in the future, or should he show his disapproval by resigning? 
So with a member of the church ; if he thinks the minister is 
unsuited to the place and is injuring rather than helping the 
church a=< its members, and the membership approves his 
action, should he stay and endeavor to bring the others to his 
point of ~iew, or should he disclaim all responsibility for the 
action of the church which he cannot approve, by withdrawin 
his membership? As above stated, this is a very practica 
question with me, and one [ have pondered over for some 
time. As, under the circumstances, I cannot apply to the 
minister, I venture to come to you. 


We must work with faulty fellow-beings in this 
worid, not with perfect ones. If we worked only with 
those of whose every purpose and action we could 
approve, we should find it difficult to do much in the 
way of co-work. And if others made that rule, we 
migkteven find ourselves sometimes left out. This 
being so, those who accomplish most in bringing 
things to pass are they who are readiest to yield in 
order that they may stay by and help. Constant con- 
cession is the way of real progress. The minister or 
deacon or church-member or corporation-director who 
is willing to remain in any church or organization only 
so long as it wholly agrees with him, had better move 
to a desert island. Business is not done in that way. 
The Kingdom on earth must advance by a different 
method. 

Men and women who see the right clearly are most 
needed where the men and women around them see 
it least clearly, But they cannot bring the others to 
the highest plane over night. They must be willing 
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to work and wait and pray and concede and hope 
and lift for a lifetime, if they would really count 
anything. Resigning, under such circumstances, is 


‘only a confession of failure; an admission of de- 


feat. There may be exceptional cases, to be sure, 
where one is convinced that the fundamental spirit 
and purpose of the body with which he is connected 
is wrong, and that he will be compromised and false 
to his duty if he remains a member of that body ; then 
resigning is his only course. But such cases are utterly 
exceptional, especially in church relationships. Asa 


‘rule, one who is ready to spend himself for the uplift 


of others can do more good in the world by remaining 
in close association with those whose ideals need ele- 
vating, than by abandoning these needy brothers, 


at | 
What of Prayer for the Dead? 


The Christian's knowledge of eternal life and of 
reunion with loved ones after death makes the prompt- 
ing to prayer for the dead a very natural one. Many 
will be interested in the question that a Texas reader 
asks concerning John Wesley's views on the subject. 

In your comments on new books, you refer to a work lately 
published, styled ‘‘ ‘The Hereafter and Heaven,"’ by Levi Gi!- 
bert, editor of the Western Christian Advocate, in which you 
say, ‘‘ the author argues for prayer for the dead, supporting 
his argument by the teaching and practise of John Wesley.”’ 
Is it true that John Wesley taught such to be Scriptural, and 
did he practise it, and is there any Scripture for itd 

Join Wesley, as quoted by Mr. Gilbert, claims 
that the prayer, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,’’ is a prayer 
for the ‘* faithful departed,’’ as it ‘‘ manifestly con- 
cerns the saints in paradise as well as those on earth.’’ 
Wesley lays most stress upon the authority of the 
English Book of Common Prayer, which, in the 
burial service, prays ‘‘That we, with all those that are 
departed in the true faith of thy Holy Name, may have 
our perfect consummation and bliss, both in body and 
soul.’’ 

Neither Wesley nor Mr. Gilbert suggests prayer for 
any but deceased saints,—‘‘the faithful departed.’' 
Mr. Gilbert alleges no authority of Scripture for the 
practise, but claims that the Scriptures do not place 
any prohibition on such prayers, and that the natural 
promptings of our hearts suggest them. 

Others: reinforce the argument from: the silence ot 
the New Testament by pointing out that the practise 
of praying for the dead was in use among the Jews, 
as is shown by the second book of Maccabees 12 : 
‘40-45. Jewish epitaphs of the first and second cen- 
turies after Christ contain prayers for the dead. These 
are found both at Rome and in the Crimea. Yet, 
they say, neither our Lord nor his apostles censure 
what must have been in use in their time. 

Others go farther, and assert that the prayer uttered 
for Onesiphorus by the Apostle Paul (2 Tim. 1 : 
16-18) was after his death, and that this is indicated 
by the way in which his household is mentioned 
apart from himself. The commentators Ellicott, and 
Spence (in Ellicott’'s Handy Commentary), incline to 
this interpretation. ‘The graves of the early Christians 
in the Roman Catacombs are often inscribed with brief 
prayers for the peace of those who are buried there. 

Protestants generally have set themselves against 
the practise because of its association with the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of purgatory, and the practise of 
saying masses for the dead. It has been suggested 
that the more logical objection is that every prayer- 
petition is an expression of our readiness to work for 
what is asked, while prayers for the dead are mere 
expressions of a desire, and not of our willingness to 
work for and with God to accomplish them. 

The history of the usage, and of the discussion 
over it, is given in the ninth chapter of Dean 
Plumptre’s ‘‘ The Spirits in Prison and Other Studies 
on the Life After Death.’’ 


oe 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father, grant us. steadfastness of purpose 
in obedience to thee. Keep us from giving way, in any 
season of weakness, to our wayward propensities. Thou 

hast promised succor in the hour of temptation ; thou knowest 
how the frailty of our frame exposes us to unforeseen peril at 
critical moments. By the marvelous arts of thy providence, 
and of thy Spirit,“hold us fast, and so keep us true to thee. 
Let no weariness, no relaxation of ease and fancied safety, put 
us in the power of any lawless lust or foolish whim. .. . So fill 
us with thyself, so keep us full of loving loyalty to our God and 
Father, and so full of useful activity in thy service, that no sin 
or folly can find entrance. ... ‘Thou hast graciously made us 
thy children : we would fain live as thy children, absorbed in 
the Master's work, busy in the tasks and joys of thy Kingdom. 
Keep us so satisfied, each moment, with thyself, that no pleas- 
ure which thou dost not sanctify can get room in our lives. .. . 
Let thy rivals knock in vain at the door: enter in Thou, and 
take full possession of our hearts. 
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1.ESSON FOR FEBRUARY 23 (John 5 : 1-18) 
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By A. T. Robertson, D.D 





wen Messiah did the Jews look fot? We 
must put some limits to our question before 

we can answer it with intelligence. Think 
only of the Jews of. the first century A.D, That 
will help, for the Jews have had a iong and won- 
derful history. The Messianic hope still lingers in 
the breast of some of the wandering Jews in modern 
life. Once more, think only of Palestine, for the 
Jews are widely scattered over the world. Most of 
the great cities and many of the small ones have 
their colonies of Jews, the Dispersion. These Hellen- 


_ istic Jews of the greater world had already a wide 


cleavage in theological conceptions : some, like Saul of 
Tarsus, loyal to the traditions of the fathers ; others, 
like Philo of Alexandria, accepting the Greek culture 
and philosophy, and blending it with the older Jew- 
ish theology. Some of the Hellenists, therefore, had 
become Hellenizers. And in Palestine itself, while 
the scribes and Pharisees held the bulk of the people 
faithful to the hard legalism of the post-exilic period, 
Hellenism had forced its way to a considerable ex- 
tent. The Greek life pulsed all around, in Decapolis, 
Galilee, Caesarea, and even. in Jerusalem Herod 
the Great had set up a Greek gymnasium and Greek 
games... The Greek language was used in the Holy 
City. beside the language of the fathers, the current 
Aramaic. 

Let us go with the crowd that flowed down to the 
wilderness of Judzea to hear the new prophet, John 
the Baptist. It had been a long time since a prophet 
had arisen in Israel. His voice echoed ail over the 
land. He struck a note never heard before. The 
old prophets had told of a good time coming: to 
the chosen people, and of a great and blessed King 
who should come from the line of David and intro- 
duce a universal kingdom of Jews-and even of Gen- 
tiles. But this new prophet is calling. the people to: 
repentance on the ground that the Kingdom of Heaven 
has. drawn nigh; 
The Messiah himself was about to appear. 


In the Days of John the Baptist’s Popularity 

It was wonderful, if it was true. Did anybody 
believe it? The effect was electrical. -Not.simply. 
were the people on the tiptoe. of expectation (Luke 
3:15), thus showing that the Messianic fire had 
lingered. on- through: the - centuries .and ' was _ easily 
kindled to a flame, but. great multitudes were smitten 
with conviction of sin and submitted to baptism in 
the Jordan, proof that the reign of God had come in 
power upon men. They had come from all parts of 
Judza and from Jerusalem. itself. The masses are 
here, and even the:lowest:-elements, the sinners. The 
publicans, the hated Roman tax-gatherers, are on hand. 
It is something new to them to hear preaching. The 
rough Roman soldiers have likewise come. The 
scribes, the accredited teachers of the law, are here 
to see themselves outstripped in popular favor. The 
Pharisees, the custodians of the current orthodoxy, 
are on guard. Even the supercilious Sadducees have 
condescended to came to see what it is all about. 
Perhaps some of the desert Essenes have joined the 
throng. The excitable Zealots are doubtless here also. 

Let us move in the midst of this motley crowd as 
they listen to the Baptist describe the Messiah and 
the Messianic reign. Already the axe is laid at the 
root of the tree. He comes with the fan in his hand. 
He will come with a baptism of the Spirit and of fire. 
John himself feels unworthy to unloose the latchet 
of the Messiah’s shoe. Is it true? What John has 
said sounds somewhat like the cataclysmic Messianic 
dispensation portrayed in the Jewish Apocalypses 
(Baruch and 2 Esdras, for instance). Even in Daniel 
may be found some features of this picture. But 
does John have in mind merely a great social up- 
heaval, or an eschatological kingdom to come at the 
end of the world? Some perhaps thought then as 
now. Probably each man read into John’s words his 
own theological conceptions, and claimed him as, on 
the whole, an exponent of his own theology. Hence, 
and for many other reasons also, for a while John was 
an exceedingly popular preacher. But what were the 
Messianic ideas of the people assembled before him? 

We may dismiss the Roman soldiers. True, Vergil, 
in his Fourth Eclogue, had caught the picture of 
Daniel as reflected through the Jewish Sybilline Ora- 
cles. But beyond a vague conception that a deliverer 
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It was no longer-in the distant future. 





might come out of the East, the Romans took little 
interest in the idea. Josephus, indeed, Jew though 
he was, finally went over to the Romans so far as to 
proclaim Vespasian the Jewish Messiah, because, for- 
sooth, he was first hailed as emperor in Palestine. 
We may dismiss also from consideration the Sad- 
ducees, who were representatives of the Greek spirit. 
They had so far imbibed Hellenism that, like Philo, 
they looked for no personal Messiah at all. Philo 
spoke much of a philosophical Paraclete or Logos; 


but he nowhere identified this ideality with the Jewish: 


Messiah. So the Sadducees probably regarded John’s 
message with disdain, or at least with only a mild 
sufferance of the popular superstition. They were 
practical skeptics, and took no interest in the spiritual 
side of things. It is true that priests and Levites 
(John.1 : 19), usually Sadducees, were sent as an em- 
bassy to John to learn his claims about himself, but 
. this embassy was sent by the Pharisees (John 1 : 24). 


A Spectacular Beginning Expected 

It is the Pharisees, therefore, who manifest most 
interest in the question of the Messiah. They ex- 
pected a Messiah, but of a type quite different from 
the Old Testament picture, and they were not agreed 
on all points: He was to come out of heaven with 
spectacular display. The Devil voiced the Pharisaic 
expectation when he suggested to Christ that he let the 


people see him come sailing down from the pinnacle - 


of the temple (Matt. 4:5 ff.). Hence, in spite of 
Christ's wonderful miracles, the Pharisees demand a 
‘¢sign’’ from him, a heavenly sign, that is (Matt. 12: 
38). . They even profess an eagerness to believe on 
him if he will only do such -a ‘‘sign’'.(John 6 : 30), 
something like the manna which came from heaven. 

This expectation of a spectacular beginning of the 
“Messiah's work meets us at every turn in the Gospels. 

Toward theclose‘of Christ's ministry the Pharisees 
ask him when the Kingdom of God comes (Luke 17 : 


i: 20), evidently thinking. it, had not yet come. 


As Jesus was leaving Jericho for Jerusalem the last 
time, the people thought that now at last the Kingdom 
was to appear (Luke 19:11): And during the triumphal 
entry they shout that the King has come (Luke 149 : 38). 
Their doubts vanish, and. the Pharisees blame one 
another for apparent defeat (John 12 : 19). 

The Pharisaic idea of the Messiah was a combina- 
tion of the legalism of scribism as set forth in the 
Psalins of Solomon, —an intensely Pharisaic picture, — 
and the eschatological ideas of such books as the Jew- 
ish Apocalypses. The Pharisees were not wholly 
wrong in their ideas about the Messiah. 
be a King of the line of David. He was to set up a 
universal kingdom of both Jews and Gentiles. Both 
Jesus and the Baptist had distinct eschatological ele- 
ments jn their teaching. But as to John, his. images 
are not to be taken too literally. This is true of all 
apocalyptic, that of Jesus included. Besides, John 
did have the spiritual element as the main thing in 
his teaching, as shown by repentance and the confes- 
sion of sin, and the emphasis on the Holy Spirit. 

Jesus did talk about the coming of the Kingdom of 
God with power during the lifetime of some then 
living (Mark 9:1). This looks to the future, it is 
true, but he does not say that the Kingdom of God 
had not yet come at all. The point lies in the ‘‘ with 
power’’ of Mark and the fulness of the coming in 
Matthew and Luke. With Jesus, the apocalyptic ele- 
ments lie in the future, in connection with the great 
cataclysms of the destruction of Jerusalem and the end 
of the world (Matt. 24: 25). Some of these elements 
have a fulfilment also at the Day of Pentecost, when 
the Holy Spirit comes with such power. With Christ 
the Kingdom has already come, he tells the Seventy 
(Luke 10:9). But the consummation of the King- 
dom is future. The Kingdom of God comes not with 
observation, and is within the heart, he tells the 
Pharisees (Luke 17 : 20ff.). 

The Pharisees err also in looking for a worldly 
kingdom, and resent it because Jesus does not set up 
such a kingdom. They do indeed charge Jesus with 
being a rival to Czsar, but this is merely to carry the 
point with Pilate, not because it is true (John 19 : 12). 
They knew well enough that Jesus’ kingdom was not 
of this world (John 18 : 36). The people, under their 
teacliing, had tried to force Jesus to set up a grand 
worldly kingdom in Jerusalem (John 6:15). The 
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Pharisees did ‘not look for a suffering Messiah. 
They, wished a glorious and permanent king in 
Jerusalem who should drive back the hated Romans, 
and who would make the Romans subject to the 
Jews. They had little use for a Messiah who made 
them run the risk of losing the place that.they then 
held (John 11 : 48). 

One point more should be added. They looked 
for one of the prophets to reappear before the Mes- 
siah, —either Elijah, Jeremiah, or some other. Some 
even expected a. succession of forerunners. In his 
despair in prison, even the Baptist gave expression to 
this idea. The Zealots shared in general the Pharisaic 
ideas, with more emphasis on the notion of a deliverer 
from Rome. 

It would be interesting to trace the gradual un- 
folding of the Messianic idea in the Old Testament, 
the partial obscuration of that picture by scribism 
and political oppression in the interbiblical times, 
the blurring of the spiritual aspect by eschatological 
and apocalyptic images, which had an element of 
truth when not taken too literally. But that i is another 
story. 

But did nobody in that crowd before the Baptist 
look for the true Messiah? John himself had the 


spiritual conception of the Messiah, though the 
Pharisees had not. When the embassy from tle 
. Pharisees stood before him, John said: ‘‘In the 


midst of you standeth one whom ye know not*’ (John 
But John knew him by the help of the Holy 
Spirit, as Simeon and Anna had recognized the 
Lord’s Christ in the Babe of Bethlehem. John said : 
‘*I] have seen, and have borne witness that this is 
the Son of God’’ (John 1 : 34). He had already ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ Behold, the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world !'’ (John 1 : 29.) He knew 
therefore the spiritual and sacrificial aspect of the 
Messiah’s ministry. John had read Isaiah 53, a pas- 
sage that even the disciples had not understood till 
Jesus made it clear to them (Luke 24 : 45, 46). John 
was able to give the true conception of the Messiah to 
some of his disciples, who took him at his word and 
went with Jesus, the Lamb of God (John 1 : 39). We 
shall perhaps never know the fulness of the joy of 
discovery which filled the heart of Andrew, as he 
told Simon: ‘*We have found the Messiah’’ (John 
1:41). After all the centuries of waiting, he has 
and we have seen him. So Philip goes to 
Nathanael, the skeptic, with the good news: ‘We 
have found him, of whom Moses in the law, and the 
prophets, did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Jo- 
seph’’ (John 1:45). Wasit true? Philip had been 
so particular in his description that Nathanael sneered 
at Nazareth. But he, too, soon found that the best 
thing in the world came out of Nazareth, —Jesus, the 
Son of God, the King of Israel (John 1: 49). Happy 
is he who to-day makes this greatest of earth’s dis- 
coveries ! 
LovuISVILLE, Ky. 
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Radio- Active Texts 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, ‘D.D., LL.D. 
IX. ‘*‘ A holy temple in the Lord. ’’—Eph, 2: 22 


AN’S noblest work is architecture. In noble 
conceptions and artistic finish Greece, and es- 
pecially Ephesus, excelled. So in a Greek 

epistle to Ephesians this material magnificence must 
be made a symbol of higher spiritual thought. Men 
saw that they must die like flies in winter, but the 
temple remained for ages; so it must be made to 
speak the loftiest language. 

There is another temple, larger, grander, alive, eter- 
nal, God dwells in it like a soul in a body. Ye 
Ephesians are living stones inthat temple. Prophet 
and apostles are foundation stones ; Christ thechiefstone 
of the corner, binding both walls together. And lest 
some of the separate buildings of a great group that 
constitute court, corridor, and Adytum, or Holy of 
Holies, should feel at a distance from this chief corner- 
stone, Paul says, ‘* /# Aim every building fitly framed 
together groweth into a holy temple in the Lord ;"’ 
and lest they should still forget he says again, ‘‘In 
whom ye are builded together for an habitation of 
God through the spirit.’’ 

So the assertion is complete. The temple is com- 
plete, every stone alive. The shekinah. is luminous, 
not merely over the ark, where the cherubim bend, 
but the Spirit fills every part and pulses through every 
stone. 

University Park, Cot. 





Earlier instalments of this series of “ Radio-Active Texts,” by 
Bishop Warren, appeared in the Times of August 10, 31, Septe »mber 14, 
October 19, 26, November 9, December 14, and-21. Others will appear 
in forthcoming i issues. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


“e OW I wish I had your faith!” said one toa 
veteran Christian worker and leader whose 
life of service had been notably blessed. 

** You’ve no more right to my faith than you have to 

my pocket-book,” was the unexpected retort; ‘‘ use 

your own faith.” 

That was just the answer needed to jolt the younger 
person out of the old ruts of commonplace mistake 
about faith, into a new view of the whole matter. 
For most persons seem to think that faith is a mys- 
terious, spontaneous, uncontrollable gift, granted to 
some, withlfeld from others, which if one has one is to 
be thankful for, while if one has it not there is nothing 
to do but sadly to regret the lack. 

That common idea of faith is all nonsense, as we 
shall see from this lesson. Last week the question 
was left unanswered, ‘‘If we have not faith, what 
can we do about it?” It is our business to get at the 
answer to that question this week. Now for the storv 
that is to enable us to work out the answer. . 

Following some such introduction to the lesson in 
your class, get the pupils to tell the entire lesson- 
story, if possible, or do so yourself. A good begin- 
ning is found in Mr. Foster's second paragraph; the 
a that he used may be hadin the Times’ Lesson 

icture series (10 cents a quarter). The question as 

to what ‘‘ feast” is meant is discussed in Professor 
Riddle's first and third paragraphs; he also explains 
why the reference to the traditional explanation of 
the cause of the troubling of the water, and the claim 
for its curative powers, were omitted from the Re- 
vision. An interesting modern instance of a similar 
spring, in a village called the Oak-fountain, is de- 
scribed in Mrs, Howie's first paragraph; the easily 
carried Oriental bed is explained in her second para- 
graph. Illuminate the lesson-narrative with those 
facts, and with such additional material as the fol- 
lowing: 





Such a scene as met Christ’s eyes at the pool of Bethesda 
not possible in a Christian land (Ridgway, '1). 
‘Sin the cause of most illness (Ridgway, 2). 


No one-—but yourself—can keep you out of any place . 


that really belongs to you (Illustrations, 3). 

The causes of antagonism to Christ in that day are still 
at work to-day (Pierson). 

What Jesus meant when he said, ‘‘ My Father worketh,”’ 
etc. (Riddle, on v. 17). 

A present-day paralytic who was healed (Ridgway, last 
paragraph). 


And now we see the once-paralytic well and strong 
again, walking and carrying his bed, and by his liv- 
ing witness confuting the false guides who wanted 
to discount Jesus. What was the secret of it? Jesus 
had healed him. And faith, perhaps you say, had noth- 
ing to do with it, for Jesus did not ask him whether 
he believed, or had any faith; Jesus only asked 
whether he wanted to be made well, and then made 
him well. 

But wait; how did the man know that Jesus was 
able to heal him, and that he had healed him? Sy 
doing what Jesus told him to do: standing up and 
walking. It was a question of the man’s will, not of 
his belief at all. And that is all that faithis. He 
might have believed in Jesus with all his might, but 
if he had never gotten up and walked, what good 
would his belief have done him? On the other hand, 
if he had lain where he was, debating whether he did 
believe in Jesus enough to get up, he might have 
lain there till his death,—probably would have. For 
the more we question or doubt our beliefs, the weaker 
they become. But he made neither of these mis- 
takes. When Jesus gave the word, he jumped, with- 
out even wondering whether he had any-faith or not. 
His faith was shown in his act, and his faith grew a 
hundred times bigger and stronger by his act. 

What that veteran Christian meant by his retort 
was that God sees to it that.every child of his has 
enough faith, to begin with, for all working purposes. 
Those who think they lack faith are not usING the 
Jaith they have. If they were, they would not be 
bewailing their lack,—there wouldn’t be any lack. 
For faith is action, not thought. It isonly to be used, 
not felt. Every one has at least a tiny, mustard-seed 
bit of faith in something or some one good; are we 
using to the limit,—and a little beyond,—that faith 
which we have? Until we are, we've no right to ask 
for more, or to complain because we haven't more. 

Notice that Jesus neither paid any attention to the 
man’s intellectual processes, nor made any claim for, 
or defense of, his (Jesus’) own powers. He simply 
asked the man what he wanted, then challenged his 
will to take it. Jesus did not ‘‘work up” to the 
matter at all; he made the supreme test at once. The 





——— 


John 5: 1-18. Commit verses 8, 9 


The Lesson Text 


1 After these things there was !a feast of the Jews; and 
Jesus went up to Jerusalem. 

2 Now there is in Jerusalem by the sheep gate a pool, which 
is called in Hebrew ? Bethesda, having five porches. 3 In 
these lay a multitude of them that were sick, blind, halt, with- 
ered, 5 And a certain man was there, who had been thirty 





. and eight years in his infirmity. 6 When Jesus saw him lying, 


and knew that he had been now a long time in ¢hat case, he 
saith unto him, Wouldest thou be made whole? 7 The sick 


- man answered him, * Sir, I have no man, when the water is 


troubled, to put me into the pool: but while I am coming, 
another steppeth down before me. 8 Jesus saith unto him, 
Arise, take up thy 5 bed, and walk. g And straightway the 
man was made whole, and took up his 5bed and walked. 

Now it was the sabbath on that day. _10 So the Jews said 
unto him that was cured, It is*the sabbath, and it is not lawful 
for thee to take up thy bed. 11 But he answered them, He 
that made me whole, the same said unto me, Take up thy 
5 bed, and walk, 12 They asked him, Who is the man that 
said unto thee, Take up ¢Ay 5 ded, and walk? 13 But he that 
was healed knew not who it was ; for Jesus had conveyed him- 
eclf away, a multitude being in the place. 14 Afterward Jesus 
findeth him in the temple, and said unto him, Behold, thou 
art made whole : sin no more, lest a worse thing befall thee. 
15 The man went away, and told the Jews that it was Jesus 
who had made him whole. 16 And for this cause the Jews 
persecuted Jesus, because he did these things on the sabbath. 
17 But Jesus answered them, My Father worketh even until 
now, and I work. 18 For this cause therefore the Jews sought 
the more to kill him, because he not only brake the sabbath, 
but also called God his own Father, making himself equal 
with God. . 

' Many ancient authorities read the feast. 
2 Some anciefit authorities read Bethsaida, others 
ancient authorities insert, wholly or in 
the water: 4 for ana 
into the ‘Aeek 


troubli: 
disease he was holdens * Or, Lord 5 Or, pallet 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
‘% 


Teaching Nuggets 


By Henry F. Cope 


Comp. ch. 2. 13?) 
ethzatha. * Many 
art, waiting for the moving of 
el of the Lord went:down at certain seasons 
and troubled the water: whosoever then first after the 


His will waits for mine. 

Helpfuiness ts good evidence.of holiness. 

Every great necessity is but a glorious oppor- 
tunity. 

Help the needy and you are likely to find the 
Master. 

Advice ts most likely to be acceptable when it fol- 
lows assistance. 

Many lose everything waiting for man while God 
ts waiting for them. 

Our way ts to hold up the strong ; heaven's way 
ts to lift up the helpless. : 

Love makes all the difference between those who 
crowd back and those who lift up. 

The evidence of fatth ts not in what it causes God 
to do but in what God causes us to do. 

There are too many who say they have been made 
whole who yet demand to be carried around in the 
church go-cart. . 

CHICAGO, 








captain of a sinking ship does not ask the passengers 
whether they have faith in the life-boats or the life- 
preservers; he tells them to put on the latter and 
jump into the former; and most passengers do so 
without much questioning. 

Remember again Bushnell’s definition: *‘ Faith is 
that act by which one person, a sinner, commits 
himself to another Person, a Saviour.” Faith is 
always an act of the will rather than of the mind. 
And every time we will to do right, in little things or 

eat, we are using and strengthening our faith in 

im who is the Source of all that is right. 


Other Teaching Points 
(The references are to other lesson-articles in this issue.) 

The question ‘‘ Why not?’’? in Mr. Howard’s black- 
board-teaching goes to the heart of the matter. The an- 
swer is not ** lack of belief,’’ either, but ‘‘ lack of will.’’ 

How did the paralyzed man know whether he could walk 
or not ? (Ridgway, 5.) 

The -test of jumping through the stone wall ~(Illustra- 
tions, 5). 

A suggestive answer to the question ‘* What is Faith?’’ 
will be found in ‘* Worth Repeating,’’ page 68. 


of the water stepped in was made whole, with whatsoever . 








. 


. of the troubling of the water was added (v. 4). 
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LESSON 8 FEBRUARY 23. JESUS AT THE POOL OF BETHESDA 


Golden Text: Himself took our infirmities, and bare our diseases.—Matt. 8 : 17 





Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


T IS assumed there that the. ‘‘feast” spoken of 
(v. 1) was ‘a -passover, the second in our.Lord’s 
ministry (see below); and that the Galilean 

ministry began shortly before this passover. On this 
view the following events intervened: the rejection 
at Nazareth; the call of the four fishermen, with the 
miraculous draught of fishes; some miracles at Caper- 
naum; a retirement and then a preaching tour; the 
healing of a leper and of a paralytic, followed by the 
call of Matthew. Andrews, however, places all these 
events after the second passover. 

Place.—In Jerusalem, at the Pool of Bethesda. 
Birket Israil; the traditional site, is now usually re- 
jected. It was beyond the northeast corner of the 
temple enclosure. Robinson ~places the site at the 
Fountain of the Virgin, south of the temple, and 
west of the Kidron Valley. Recent explorers favor a 
locality northwest of the traditional site, nearly under 
the Church of St. Anne, where tanks have been dis- 
covered. Verse 7 implies that the flow of water in the 
pool was intermittent, and there is as yet no evidence 
that this was so of the locality Jast named. 

Time.—In the passover week of 781, year of Rome, 
—that is, A.D. 28, probably early in April. It is 
difficult to identify the ‘‘ feast” with any other than 
the passover. If ‘‘ the feast” is the correct reading, 
and it has good support, the passover is certainly 
meant. ‘The view that there were four passovers in 
our Lord’s ministry is confirmed by the fact that the 
sabbath controversy in Galileé (Matt. 12: 1-8, and 
parallel passages) occurred near a_passover, since the 
grain wasripe. But this passover (and spring) cannot 
have been either the first one (John 2) or that after 
the feeding of the five thousand (John 6); hence it 
was most probably an intervening one. Moreover, 


‘as opposition about the sabbath began at this feast 


in Jerusalem, it was naturally followed. by similar 
opposition in Galilee. ¥ 


Light on Puzzling Passages 
Verse 1.—After these things : Quite indefinite in 
ohn’s usage.—A feast: For what feast, see above. 
he authorities are almost equally divided for and 
against ‘‘the.” 

Verse 2.—By the sheep gate: As ‘‘sheep” is an 
adjective in the Greek, ‘‘ gate” is properly supplied 
(comp. Neh. 3 : 1, 32)... No mention is made anywhere 
of a ‘‘sheep market.”—Bethesda: Meaning ‘ house 
of mercy.” 

Verses 3, 4.—‘‘ Impotent ” is an unusual and incor- 
rect rendering, and ‘‘of” should not be inserted 
before ‘‘ blind.” The last clause of this verse and 
the whole of verse 4 are putin the margin. Three 
out of the five oldest manuscripts omit the entire pas- 
Sage; the other two omit parts of it. Probably the 
close of verse 3 was first inserted, on account of the 
reference in verse 7; then the prevalent Jewish view 
The 
whole matter is fully discussed in The Sunday School 
Times, March It, 1905. 

Verse 7.—The sick man answered: His answer 
shows that he believed the healing efficacy was in- 
termittent, and also indicates that he was a paralytic. 
' Verse 9.—Now it was-the sabbath on that day: 
The peculiar form emphasizes ‘‘ sabbath.” 

Verse 10.—T7he Jews: Hostile Jews; so in verses 
15, 16.—Sadbath: Not ‘‘sabbath day.” The iatter 
is the sense of the Greek plural form; the singular, 
here used, points to the sacred institution. 

Verse 13.—Had conveyed himself away: Toavoid 
the multitude, not to escape danger as yet. 

Verse 14.—Sin no more, lest a worse thing befall 
thee : Implying that his disease was due to sin; but 
this was not always the case (comp. chap. 9g: 2, 3). 

Verse 16.—For this cause : Stronger than ‘ there- 
fore.”"—Persecuted : Continued todoso, The phrase 
‘and sought to slay him” is omitted in the oldest 
manuscripts.—Sadbdath: Not ‘‘ sabbath day.” 

Verse 17.—My Father worketh even until now: 
More exact than ‘‘ hitherto.”—And J work: This is 
the justification of his miracle of healing on the sab- 
bath. Though his Father rested from his work of 
creation on the seventh day, he continued his provi- 
dential work; and Jesus places his work on the same 
level. The reference to his unique Sonshpfp is evi- 
dent, and was so understood by the hostile Jews. 
The discourse in verses 19-47 develops the thought. 

Verse 18.—For this cause: Compare verse 16.— 
Called God his own Father: *‘ Own” is found in-all 
the authorities, but ignored in the Authorized Ver- 
sion.—Making himself equal with God: A correct 
inference, but, in the view of his opponents, involving 
blasphemy. 
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"LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 23 (John 5: 1-18) 


The Gospel of the Body 
By S. D. Gordon 


ESUS still heals men’s bodies. He uses and 
blesses all the skilled knowledge of the body 
that many physicians and nurses have. He 

graciously overrules the blundering and lack of skill 
of many others. And at times he works quite apart 
from all human aid. The nearer we come to livin 
in accordance with the laws of the body in matters o 
food and air, exercise and sleep and dress, the nearer 
will we come to living in that fulness of health which 
is our birthright. For obedience is the path of life. 

When he is allowed to, Jesus leads us into habitual 
obedience of bodily laws, into intelligent, reverent 
care of our bodies, and so into self-mastery, and 
through that into bodily health and vigor. 

He does more than this. . He positively overrules 
and overcomes disease and weakness in our ies, 
both that which is the outcome of our own dis- 
obedience and that which comes through inheritance. 
But through all this he is constantly aiming at some- 
thing far higher than bodily healing. That higher, 
better thing is the bringing of our wills, our purposes, 
into intelligent, devoted harmony with hisown, For 
harmony with God is fulness of life. ; 

And often he permits bodily weakness and disease 
to remain that he easily could and gladly would re- 


move, because only so can the stubbernness of a proud . 


will be overcome, and he be allowed to reach in and 
up to the thing that is far higher than bodily heal- 
ing, namely, the full sweet swing of our wills with 
his own. 

There would be much more of bodily healing if 
there were more devoted delighting in God’s will, 
more -following intelligently of his leading in caring 
for the body, and a steady insistence on receiving 
all he has for us, regardless of evil influences. 


‘¢ The healing of the seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain ; 
We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.”’ 


All disease and bodily weakness come through 
sin, somebody’s sin; that is, through disobeying the 
law. of the body, or failing to obey it. It may be 
direct,—some particular failure, or some actual dis- 
obedience of that law, or a series of such failures and 
disobedient acts; or it may be indirect,—such break 
with God or lack of touch with him as puts one out of 
fellowship with him, and so robs us of our natural 
atmosphere. The effect of that upon the body is 
just as real and sure as the direct, though usually 
much more difficult to trace. °* 

It may be one’s own act or acts of disobedience, or 
it may come through a long, intricate hereditary net- 
work, or, as in most cases, both of these working 
together. 

We may not be conscious that it is so, for much 
disobedience of this sort is done in ignorance, or we 
may be partly conscious, for a negligent thoughtless- 
ness holds the whip-handle with many people in the 
care of the body. 

But.much of this sort of thing is done consciously 
and wilfully. It is surprising how much wilful dis- 
obedience there is regarding the body. It is dis- 
obedience of God, of course, for the law of the body 
is God’s carefully thought-out law for the body. 
Even thoughtful, earnest people will lightly neglect, 
or misuse, or abuse, their bodies, as though it were 
not a serious thing to do, 

Yet a man’s body is a holy thing. Its condition 
largely determines his usefulness to God and to his 
fellows. Without doubt God is seriously handicapped 
in his plans of service for men, and for redeeming 
the world, through many a Christian man who is 
careless or thoughtless or needlessly ignorant of his 


body. 

We owe it to God who needs to use us, to ourselves, 
to our dear ones whose lives are so bound up with our 
own, and to all the world, whose debtor we are on 
Jesus’ account, to guard our bodies. ‘he Master's 
ringing word comes to-day, ‘‘Sin no more.” 

The great question God is ever asking each of us 
is this: ‘‘What wilt thou?’’ He consults us. He 
wants to know what we want. What we desire has 
immense influence with him. Of course, I am speak- 
ing now of a healthful, normal will,.that is perfectly 
delighted to please the Father, and do what he wants 
done. And yet, may I add this ?—if the two things 
can be separated,—who delights to do the Father's 


will not merely because it is Azs will, though that. 


alone is a fully sufficient reason in itself, but be- 
cause he has come to see, even though dimly yet, 
that the Father’s will is perfectly good and wise, 
only’ so, and always so. There is no better thing 
that can possibly be desired under any circumstances. 
The Father's will for this man was a strong body, 
the very thing the man desired. 

There is a rap-tap-tap at your front door to-day. 
If you will open the door, you will find a great Face, 
with scar-marks but overwhelming beauty, looking 
into your own, and a voice so strong and so soft ask- 
ing with quiet eagerness, ‘‘ What wilt thou?” He 
asks that he may give what you ask. The giving is 
through that opened door of your will delightedly 
choosing his will. That is the only door through 
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which we can receive. Delight thyself in the Lord, 
and-he will delight to give thee the desires of thy 
heart. What wilt /4ou, to-day? 

It does seem a bit odd that this man did not know 
who his great benefactor was, or didn’t take pains to 
find out until later. But the excitement of such an 
experience would explain much. Yet he seems to 
have a few relatives left. Men are being healed daily, 
being kept in health and in life, supplied with power 
to make money, and with all that makes life worth 
while, yet apparently they know not the wondrous 
One whose presence is responsible for all. It does 
seem odd. 
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Oriental Lesson - Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


N THESE day a multitude of them that were 
sick, blind, halt, withered (v. 3). Close by a 
mountain village called the ‘* Oak-fountain” is a 

spring known as Ain-Mar-Takla. This spring dries 
up in the summer (as many other springs do), but it 
poe: 7 agg that some years it resumes its flow in Sep- 
tember, about three months before the rains cause 
the winter springs to flow. I have not heard a satis- 
factory scientific explanation. of this phenomenon, 
but the popular mind sees a miracle wrought by St. 
Takla, which causes this spring to flow out of season; 
the populace, moreover, have fixed the date exactly, 
and made it September 24; and on the eve of the 
day I have seen, not a great multitude, but a score 
or two of ‘‘impotent folk” and their friends lying 
on pallets spread on the stone floor of the vaulte 

chapel, ‘‘ waiting for the moving of the water,” 
which, when it does come, they use for drinking and 
bathing their faces. There is no pool; the water 
flows down a shallow channel; a small recess like a 
cupboard at the spring is used as an altar, and on 
occasions olive-oil lamps are kept burning all night. 

And straightway the man was made whole, and 

took up his bed and walked (vy. 9). Most of the 
natives in Jerusalem, and all natives in country vil- 
lages, have no bedsteads. They sleep on pallets, 
which they spread at bedtime on the mats on the floor, 
and they cover themselves with light quilts) When 
they rise in the morning they fold these beds, take 
them up, and place them in the ‘‘youka” (the bed 
closet), and draw the curtain, which keeps them 
out of sight until they are needed at night. Pallet, 
pillow, quilt, and sheet make up a Syrian bed, which 
may weigh between twenty and forty pounds. For 
long distances, men carry their beds on their backs; 
but otherwise I have seen both men and women 
carry them-on their heads, shoulders, or sides. 


| S 
Causes of Antagonism to Christ 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


HEN Jesus had wrought such a wonderful 
miracle at the Pool of Bethesda, why did the 
Jews not only refuse to Believe on him, but 
become his bitter enemies ?, When such marvelous 
transformations are wrought in men to-day through 
the power of Christ, why do not all believe, and 
why do the religious leaders in every heathen land 
become antagonists of the gospel ? 

The reasons are the same to-day as they were in 
the time of Christ. Men refuse to believe the evi- 
dence of history, of character, of testimony, of mira- 
cles of transformation, because they are blinded by 
peepntien, and hardened by pride and self-seeking. 

uhammadans murdered Raymund Lull because 
they could not answer his arguments and would not 
believe his teaching that they were sinners and 
needed to be saved by Jesus, the Son of God. Hin- 
doos persecute Christians for breaking the rules of 
caste, and Chinese are bitter against their country- 
men who accept Christ and refuse to worship their 
ancestors, 

Bishop Tucker of Uganda tells of an interesting 
visit which he made with Dr. A. R. Cook to the capi- 
tal of Ankole, Central Africa. The king and his 
chiefs, with a host of savages, gathered round the 
missionaries while the doctor gave remedies to the 
sick and used his surgical instruments with wonder- 
ful skill. Then Bishop Tucker explained that they 
came as messengers from the great God of heaven, 
and asked permission to teach the people. Imme- 
diately -the witch-doctor sprang forward and pro- 
tested against any new religion that would dishonor 
the gods and interfere with the ancient customs of 
the tribes. The missionaries, in their simple dress 
and manner, were in strange contrast to the hideous 
and fantastic guises and wild gestures of these serv- 
ants of the devil. For three days the contest raged, 
but finally the character and cures of the missionaries 
won the victory. The king gave permission to estab- 
lish schools, and before many months had passed 
belief in heathen charms had vanished. But the 
witch-doctors, the religious leaders, were bitter an- 
tagonists to the new teachers whose wonderful power 
meant the downfall of their own authority. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


POOL, which ts called... Bethesda(v.2). A 
multitude of ... sick(v. 3). Shut your eyes, and 
imagine this picture of hopeless human misery. 

Under it write s-i-n. Nobody pitied, nobody cared, in 
that day. In this land to-day we would not tolerate 
it with cats and dogs. Christ has come and changed 
chearts. In India and other Christless lands mission- 
aries see such sights. When you hear some one sneer 
at Christianity, read them this passage. The scene 
is a picture of the world without Christ (Isa. 1 : 5, 6). 


- Thirty and eight years in his infirmity (v. 5). 
Verse 14 tells what brought him there. This is ex- 
actly the way the Devil rewards his followers. You 
boys will be no exception. Visit any hospital for in- 
curables, and you'll see for yourself. If men would 
stop sinning would we empty hospitals as well as 
jails? If we obeyed God, name some things we would 
do. Live out doors in the fields, work, rest one day 
in seven, eat temperately, live simply, think soberly, 
even temper, go slow, make friends, good books, etc. 
Now some things we wouldn’t do. Herd in cities 
with street dirt and sewer gas, smoke, drink, worry, 
quarrel, overeat, late hours, etc. Find this passage 
to cover the whole thing (Phil. 4: 4-9). 


Wouldest thou be made whole? (v. 6). Whatisa 
whole man? Describe your idea of one. Your 
answer will be a good test of you. The poet speaks 
of the ‘‘ full orbed man.” He saw the full moon in 

“all its glory coming up over the eastern hill. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association expresses it by 
the Triangle: Spirit, Mind, and Body. Matthew 6: 
33; 2 Timothy 3: 7; 1 Timothy 4: 8,9, show that the 
two are nothing without the first. It takes three lines 
to enclose something. Maybe some of you boys study 
geometry, and know what I mean and can extend 
the simile. I meta friend the other day, ‘* Well, Jim, 
did you find a boy to work for you?” Said he, ‘I 
got a kind of one,—about half a boy.” Wonder what 

he meant? Say, brother superintendent, do you have 
any of that kind of teachers? Say, sister teacher, do 
you have any of that kindof scholars? Say, Mr. 

Boss, do you have any of that kind of men? Wilt 

thou be made whole? What’s your answer, yes or 
no? The world is hungry for whole people, ‘full 
orbed”’ with the golden fight of God’s glory. 


I have no man... another steppeth down before 


Friends of the Devil el no friends,— 


me (Vv. 7). 

not even the Devil. Heard a fellow down in the mill 
. eee rman hain’t got no friends.” It's the 
Devil’s lie. The funeral at which the whole town of 


Coatesville turned out in honor was that of Charlie 
Spripger, railroader, couldn't read or write, but led 
hundreds to Christ, wages $60a month. The funeral 
at which the whole city of Harrisburg turned out was 
that of the Billy Morn I told you about last week, 
railroad fireman who wanted to ‘‘ knock 'em into the 
Kingdom.” Why? Because they were Christians, 
and lived it out in their daily lives. When you come 
to Christ you fall into friends, real friends. No one 
gets anything or anywhere without friends. Christ, 
the friend above all friends (John 15 : 14, 15). 


Jesus saith... take up thy bed... The man... 
took up his bed and walked (vs. 8,9). How did he 
know ‘whether he could walk or not? By just first 
sticking out one foot and then doing it. How do you 
know whether you can teach a Sunday-school class or 
not when Christ calls you? By just sticking out your 
wits and doing it. he time to doa thing is when 
you can’t. If you want to walk you can walk when 
Christ saysso. If you don't, thatsettlesit. Joe White 
was our old blacksmith, the best in Pennsylvania, but 
once a year he would goon a terrible spree and spend 
the hundreds of dollars he would hoard in the sober 
days. I said to him, ‘‘ Joe, if you can stay sober a 
year, why not for good?” ‘* Because I just don’t 
want to,” was hisreply. And right here is the secret 
of the most sinning. 

ohn Doan is my right-hand man in the Rock Run 


mission. About fourteen years ago, after ‘‘an in- 
firmity thirty and eight years,” Christ, in the person 
of Major Whittle, found him and said: ‘* Wouldst 


thou be made whole?” ‘I would,” said John, and 
he threw away the bed of sin and walked. I found 
him ‘‘in the temple” and said, ‘‘ John come up to 
Rock Run and teach aclass of wild harum-scarum 
boys I have there.” ‘‘What! me? Why, I never 


. even as much as opened a Bible in my life, and never 
. knew until now, that there was such a person as Jesus, 


You must be crazy!” ‘*Never mind that, John, 
come with me, I don’t care if you do nothing but sit 
there and let the boys see what the grace of God can 
do.” So ‘‘the man departed and told ‘the boys’ that 
it was Jesus which had made him whole” (v. 15). In 
the fourteen years, John has missed but two Sundays. 
He went to the St. Louis Fair. Wedrove him away! 
He is now Elder Doan, one of Coatesville’s leading 
business men. And the boys? Well, they are fine 
young men now, and an honor to their school and 
teacher,—ask them what they think of John Doan. 
Would you know the secret of John Doan's happiness 
and usefulness, here it is (Psa. 51 : 10-13). 
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The Dlustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's ‘lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the sourcé from which the 
illustration was taken. 


The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not praciicable to return un-. 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 


May 17.—Jesus Betrayed and Denied (John 18: 1-27) . Due Feb. 15 


May 24.—Jesus’ Death and Burial (John 19: 17-42) .. “ Feb. 22 
May 31.—Jesus Risen from the Dead (John 20: 1-18) . “ Feb. 29 
June 7.—Jesus Appears to the Apostles(John 20: 19-31), “ March 7 
June 14.—The Risen Christ by the Sea ‘of Galilee (John 

SEC ONE. 0:0 6 0.606 6 ©.0:0 0.6019 © @ “ March 14 
Jume oz.—Review .. wc ccc cvceeresccece “ March at 
June 28.—Temperance Lesson (Eph. 5 : 6-21) ..... “ March 28 
July 5.—Israel Asks fora King (rx Sam.8) ...... sid April 4 
July 12.—Saul Chosen King (1 Sam. 9,10) ...... « ~ April iz 
July 19.—Samuel Warns Saul and the People(rSam.12), “ April 18 
July 26.—Saul Rejected by the Lord(1 Sam. 1s) ... “ April2s 


Letting the Lord Bear'the Sorrow—Golden Text. 


IMSELF (00k our infirmities, and bare our dis- 
eases (Golden Text), A Christian lady hada 
heavy temporal burden. It took away her 

sleep and her appetite, and there was danger of her 
health breaking down under it. One day, when ite 
seemed especially heavy, she noticed lying on the 
table near her a little tract called ‘‘ Hannah's Faith.” 
Attracted by the title, she picked it up and began to 
read it, little knowing that it was to create a revolu- 
tion in her whole experience. The story was of a 
poor woman who had been carried triumphantly 
through a life of unusual sorrow. She was giving 
the history of her life to a kind visitor on one occa- 
sion, and at the close the visitor said : ‘‘ Oh, Hannah, 
I do not see how you could bear so much sorrow.” 
‘*T did not bear it,’ was the quick reply ; ‘‘ the Lord 
bore it for me."”—7Zhe Rev. W. feative Clark. 
Carrsville, Va. From The Ram's Horn, 


Dr. Grenfell’s Unexpected Appeal—v. 7. 

Sir, 1 have no man, when the water ts troubled, to 
put me into the pool(v. 7). When Dr. Wilfred T. 
Grenfell was delivering an address in Baltimore, he 
said that when he first went to Labrador the people 
were most indifferent and apathetic. Their long, 
cold winters seemed to make them sluggish and 
almost careless of the fate of their brother seamen. 
On one occasion Dr. Grenfell had become anxious 
concerning the fate of a friend, and he began to ques- 
tion the natives. Yes, they had seen a sailing-boat 
near the shore. Perhaps it wasin trouble. No one 
seemed much interested, and Dr. Grenfell himself 
went in search of his friend, whom he found almost 
exhausted in his efforts to adjust some broken rig- 
ging. The people had turned a deaf ear to his 
cry. ‘' You think this strange, unnatural,” said Dr. 
Grenfell, ‘‘ but what of these children of Labrador 
‘tad unto you ?"—Eunice E. Perry, Dobbs Ferry, 


av. 


How to Look at Our Losses—v. 7. : 


But while I am coming, another steppeth dow 
before me (v. 7). ‘' But she is crowding you out; 
she is taking the place that really belongs to you,” 
said a warm-hearted but not very wise friend, con- 
doling with another over what she considered a 
wrong. But the brave heart repudiated that view of 
the case. ‘* No, if it were really mine I should have 
it. Noone can take from me what really belongs to 
me.”” How much of heart-burning and bitterness we 
might escape if we would but realize that truth! Is 
it notatruth? We resent the advancement of an- 
other to the position that we think should be ours; 
we are sore-hearted with a sense of personal wrong 
when another wins the success we have coveted; yet 
we cannot miss our appointed. place, our own guer- 
don, except by our own refusal of it. ‘* While I am 
coming, another steppeth down before me,” said the 
disappointed man at the pool, lifting te the Master 
eyes weary with pain and waiting. But no place in 
the healing waters could have been to him like the 
touch that sent him on his way rejoicing. The rich, 
peculiar blessing, all his own, found fim where he 
was.—E/isabeth B. Stansfield, Colerado Springs, 
Col. From Forward. 
awarded to this illustration. 


Mistaken Religious Selfishness—v. 7. 

But while I am coming, another steppeth down 
before me (v. 7). It doesn't sound so bad to hear of 
one sinner slipping in ahead of another to get healed, 
but what shall we say of those professing Christians 
who, when there is a.special effort being made to 
reach the unconverted, crowd into the best seats, and 
often crowd the unconverted ort altogether? The 
writer has heard of a good woman who had read her 
Bible through twenty times on her knees, and yet 
there were many boys and girls around her who did 


The prize for this week is - 
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not know how to read the Bible. The spiritual life 
must be cultivated, but the Christian must not be 
absorbed in ministering to self even in divine things. 
Remember there are others waiting to be let down into 
the pool for healing.—H.. H. Smith, Kinsale, Va. 


jumping Through a Stone Wall—v. 8. 

Arise (v. 8). A negro preacher thus addressed 
his audience; ‘‘ Bredren, whateber de good God tell 
me to do in dis blessed Book,” holding up at the 
same time an old and evidently much read Bible, 
‘dat I’m gwine to do. If I see in it that I must 
jump troo a stone wall, I'm ine to jump at it. 
Goin’ troo it ae omy to God—jumpin’ at it ‘longs to 
me.” ‘* All God’s biddings are enablings,” says an 
early Christian writer.—Wrs. B. G. Dowen, Nor- 
biton, Surrey, Eng. From The Sunday School 
Teacher. 


Praying—and Holding On—v. 9. 

And took up his bed (vy. 9). When our Tom was 
six years old, he went into the forest one afternoon 
to meet the hired man, who was coming home with a 
load of wood. The man placed Master Tommy on 
the top of the load, and drove homeward. Just be- 
fore reaching the farm the team went rather briskly 
down a steep hill, When Tommy entered the house, 
his mother said: ‘‘ Tommy, my dear, were you not 
frightened when the horses went trotting so swiftly 
down Crow Hill?” 
Tom, mmyeny | ; ‘* but I asked the Lord to help me, 
and hung on like a beaver.” Sensible Tom! In all 
troubles pray, and hang on like a beaver; by which I 
mean that, while you ask God to help you, you must 
help yourself with all your might.-—-7he Rev. Frank 
E. Adams, Huntingville, Quebec. From The 
Young Pilgrim. 
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From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


OR every time we have been willing that thou 
shouldest keep us from sinning, we thank thee, 
our Father, For every word of warning, we 

thank thee. And we are unspeakably grateful to 
thee for thy patient love in the dark hours when, 
after we have done wrong, thou hast nevertheless 
oo us light and hope, and courage to rise again: 

God, we pray that we too may be made whole, even 
as thou didst make the poor man whole who had been 
helpless so long! We too are helpless without thee. 
May we look to thee, and. obey thy call to the renew- 
ing of power within us for thy service. Amen. 


After the Lesson 


‘ What did Jesus ask the powerless sick man by the 
pool? Why, of course, that man wanted nothing in 
the world so much as his strength once more. But 
would he do what Jesus told him? How cuu/d he 
get up, when he hadn’t been able even to get down— 
into the pool? Jesus told him to. That was enough. 
He cou/d, if Jesus said so. 

Is Jesus’ say-so enough for us? When he says 

‘* Arise, get away from that old bad habit, that ugly 
temper, that useless complaining, that real and heavy 
trouble,” do we just ge/ up, or do we wonder how we 
are ever going to manage it? Let Jesus do the man- 
aging. hat he says, let us do. Is there any one 
here to-day who isn’t breaking loose as he would like 
to from something that is keeping him powerless ? 
Jesus says ‘‘ Arise!” And why not ? 





ARISE! WHY NOT? 
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Hymns and Psalms for the Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


Psalm 142 : 1-4. 

(209 : I-4. 303: I-4.) 
Psalm 107 : 11-15. 
(155 : 11-13. 220: 11-14.) 
Psalm 72 : 1-3, 10, II. 


‘* What a Friend we have in Jesus."’ 

‘**O Love divine, that stooped to 
share.”’ 

‘*T need Thee every hour." 

‘* The Great Physician now is near.”’ 


‘* Thou art my hiding-place."’ (97:1, 2,5. 146:1, 2,6.) 
‘*O for a faith that will not shrink.’’ Psalm 116 : 1-7. 

‘** At even ere the sun was set.” (166 : 1-6. 233: 1-6.) 
‘*O Thou, from whom all goodness Psalm 2: 1-6; 


flows.”’ (2: 1-6, $2. 8-4:) 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—John 5 : 1-18. . 
Tuesday.—John 5 : 19-30 . . . 
Wednesday.—John 5 : 31-47 
Thursday.—Luke 5 : 17-26 
Friday.—Mark 3 71-8. . . 
Saturday.—Luke 13 : 10-17 . 
Sunday.—Psalm 107 : 1-15 


. . Jesus at the Pool of Bethesda 
- + « « «~Christ's authority 
Testimony to Christ 
Helper of the helpless 
. « « « -A question unanswered 
. . « Objectors silenced 
«ee «+ «+ Thanksgiving 


‘*Yes, mother, a little,” replied — 
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Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


How Jesus was Led to Declare Himself a 
True, Unique, Thoroughly Attested 
Representative of the Father 





I. Tue Genera PREPARATION (John 5 : 1-47). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 


HE last four lessons have set forth the incidents 
attending the first public manifestation of him- 
self by Jesus, and-its varying result: accept- 

ance and indifference, questioning and apathy. 
Whatever the circumstances, Jesus met them with 
care. . 

In the next six chapters, one of the two great 
divisions of the Gospel is developed, showing how 
Jesus took every opportunity to disclose his person- 
ality to those around him, but met, on the whole, 
with failure,—not absolute, but comparative. Inci- 
dents are given, with the teaching regarding himself 
which they occasioned, 

The first of these took place at an unnamed feast 
at Jerusalem. ee passed by the pool of Bethesda, 
found there a helpless cripple in sore need, and hea!ed 
him, bidding him pick up his mattress and go home. 
The day on which this occurred was a sabbath, and 
the carrying of the pallet was a sort of work, which 
instantly aroused criticism and reproof for the man. 
He excused himself for the violation of the law by 
saying that the one who healed. him had so directed. 

hen Jesus’ responsibility was determined, the 
religious leaders taxed him with breaking the law, 
as they read it. He replied: ‘‘God does not bring 
his preserving, protecting energy to a stop once a 
week, nor do I, his Son.” Tothem this seemed sheer 
blasphemy, since he seemed to claim an especial 
relationship to God and equality with him. 

The discourses which follow in verses 19 to 47 are 
what the story thus far has been preparing us to under- 
stand. Jesus set forth the perfect harmony between 
the Father and the Son, his representative. His 
actions are a faithful copy and reflection of the works 
of the Father. Their relation will lead to greater 
works than the mere healing of a cripple, to ‘‘ quick- 
ening” and tojudgment. | 

In confirmation of these bold statements, Jesus 
referred them to a fourfold witness, God himself, 
John the Baptist, his deeds and life, and the Scrip- 
tures. 

Finally, he explained their refusal to credit these 
proofs by the fact that a real honest love for God 
and desire to understand his will was not in them. 

This fourth specific declaration regarding himself 
recorded in the Gospel is thus the first of a series of 
peculiarly important affirmations: Jesus, the faithful 
representative of God the Father. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, ° 


A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works béar- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School 
Times Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 


Professor Riggs gives a detailed and very faithful 
araphrase of this chapter in pages 135-150 of ‘‘ The 
Messages of Jesus.” The notes by McClymont in 
the New-Century Bible are excellent. So Dods in 
the Expositors’ Bible is very happy. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 


[This section aims to outline, in a form suited for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of trzatments rather than one unvarying method.] 


The thought of the chapter turns on the relation- 
ship of Jesus with God the Father. They are in 
complete harmony. His purposes represent the 
Father’s will. 

The Invalid at the Pool of Bethesda, What was 
there in his case to appeal to Jesus’ compassion ? 

The Command to Carry the Rug. What was the 
Master’s probable motive for thus directing ? 

The Angry Rulers. What made them angry? 
Were they within their proper province in finding 
fault ? 

“My Father Worketh and I Work.” 
Jews misunderstand his meaning ? 

The Son the Adequate Representative of God. 
What functions did this relationship impose upon 
him ? 

The Fourfold Proof. 
effective ? 


Did the . 


Was it all available and 


IV. For Pupits’ Home Stupy on NExT WEEK’s LEsson. 

(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 
1. What details does this Gospel/add to the Synop- 

tic accounts of the feeding of the five thousand ? 

2. With what varying motives were the people seek- 

ing him? 3. What did Jesus say to them about 

himself? 4. What was the double result? . 
Boston, 





LESSON’FOR FEBRUARY 23 (John 5 : 1-18) 


My Class of Girls 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


HENEVER possible, the teacher should be in 

W her place before the girls arrive. This gives 

an opportunity for a little intimate talk with 

each as She comes in. It is a good plan, too, for the 

girls to bring Bibles of their own in which they have 
studied the lesson. 

Jesus had gone to Jerusalem to keep the Pass- 
over for the second time during his public ministry. 
Ask the girls to notice that. our Lord never neg- 
lected the Temple worship, but went to this great 
feast just as the rest of the nation did. He was 
always to be found on the Lord’s Day in the syna- 
gogue or se church. Do the girls allow little 
things to keep them from public worship? We 
should be in our place in the pew as well as in Sun- 
day-school. 

picture of the tomate may be passed around. 
At its northeast corner there was a gate near which 
was a pool that had healing properties. We have 
such springs or pools in our country. The mother 
of one of your girls may have been a patient at the 
Hot Springs in the South, or at mineral springs in 
Canada or Saratoga. Have the girls ever seen a 
great many sick people together? A hospital may 
be instanced withits wards and beds, nurses and doc- 
tors going about. 

This pool at Jerusalem was called Bethesda, which 
means “house of mercy.” Acrowd of people, lame and 
blind and paralyzed, waited all the time by night and 
day iehnal this pool, hoping that when the waters 
were in commotion they might bathe in it and be 
healed. One poor man who had been suffering 
thirty-eight years, a long, long time to girlhood, was 
so slow that he could never get into the pool until the 
waters had subsided. Jesus looked on him with pity, 
telling him to take up his bed and walk. Have some 
one describe an Eastern bed,—merely a quilt or rug. 

Why was the man able to obey Jesus? If he had 
not had faith he would have remained ill, would he 
not? Is Jesus just as able to heal us to-day when 
we are ill? The teacher would do well to dwell on 
the care of health, calling attention to what Jesus 
afterward told the man in the temple : namely, to 
sinno more. Many times we are ill because we have 
sinned against our bodies and against the laws of 
health. Read what Mr. Gordon says on this point. 
Do not fail to call attention to the fact that Jesus 
wrought this miracle of healing on the sabbath day. 
The Jews were angry at this and reproached him, 
but Jesus was lord of the sabbath and never hesi- 
tated to use it for deeds of kindness. We do‘not break 
the sabbath when we use it in Christian service. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each girl, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. Why did the people follow Jesus wherever he 
went? 2. Who else tells the story of the feeding 
of five thousand people with five loaves and two 
fishes? 3. Who brought the loavés and fishes that 
fed the crowd? 4. Could any one except Jesus have 
dene this? 5. Was any food left over, and how much ? 
6. After this miracle what did the multitude wish 
to do? 


% 


My Class of Boys ° 
By Eugene C. Foster 


SAT a long while before my open Bible and asked 
myself the question: What would a boy be most 
likely to ask about this lesson if his interest were 

aroused? It helped me to get the boy’s viewpoint ; 
and I decided that a real live boy would probably ask, 
‘* Did the water really cure them ?” 

Before beginning to teach, I placed before each boy 
a picture of the Pool of Bethesda, and told them that 
was the place we were to study about. What hap- 
pened there? Why, we would open our Bibles to the 
fifth chapter of John, read carefully, and find out. 

Third verse: multitudes of beggars and sick in the 
East, see any good book of travel: Incountries where 
the Christian religion has advanced, there are hos- 
pitals and homes and refuges. Christ makes folks 
kind and sympathetic. 

Sixth verse: A sick man is a broken man,—not 
whole. A sinful man is an incomplete, broken man, 
not whole. I pleaded for whole men, big men, manly 
men. 

Seventh verse: Sure enough the question came 
from my liveliest boy,—Did it curethem? Probably 
a good deal of superstition there; I explained how an 
intermittent spring might seem like troubled waters. 

Jesus cured him. What threefold mission did 
Jesus fulfill? Somebody find Matthew 4 : 23. 
‘‘ Teaching, preaching, and healing the sick.” 

Ninth verse: He did as he was told. Faith again; 
faith rewarded. Might have argued about it and 
lost hischance. Just did what he was told. Some of 
God’s richest blessings are offered to ts only once. 

As to the bed, I showed:a picture of an Oriental 
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bed,—just a mat or a blanket. 
satisfied. 

In closing : Jesus is the Great Physician. 
cure our sin-sickness ? 

Notge.—I have now brought scrap-books into the 
work of my class, and we plan to use these (1) to 
keep pictures which we use in connection with the 
lesson, (2) to keep notes of the lessons, (3) to draw 
outline maps, and for such other work as the boys 
can do themselves; sometimes the work wi!] be done 
under my direction, at other times at home. I am 
also adding the ntnemerngys ~ and stereoscopic pictures 
to the class equipment. ut none of these things are 
for regular and continued use; they are to be’used as 
occasional aids. 


More puzzled faces 


Shall he 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each boy, the answers to be brought ito class next: Sunday.) 

1. Be ready to trace Jesus’ travels on a map. 2. 
Does Matthew 14: 21 tell anything else about this 
incident? 3. What is meant by a ‘‘miracle”? 4. 
Why do you suppose Jesus went alone to the moun- 
tain (see Luke 6: 12)? 

PHILADELPHIA. 


& 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


NE Sunday afternoon, the primary superintend- 
ent and some of her children took papers and 
picture-cards, and stopped to sing a few of 

their songs at the Crippled Children’s Home near by. 
They saw Katie, who had no hands nor arms, 
turn the door-knob with her chin, and Louie, who 
could not walk, and had been in bed such a long 
time that he was very pale and thin. The matron 
said, ‘‘If he only had a comfortable wheel - chair, 
he could go out of doors.” The children and their 
teacher began to plan to get that chair for him 
as their Easter offering. On Easter Day it was hard 
to tell who was happier,—the children who gave, 
or Louie, who received and enjoyed the chair so 
much, : 

We remember that Jesus said, ‘‘ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” (Suggest some definite 
plan for your Easter offering.) Jesus knew this was 
‘true. 

** For his hands were always helping, 
‘ And his eyes were always kind, 
And he never was too bus 
To heal the sick and blind.’’ 
—Song Stories for the Sunday School. 


(Draw two children’s hands, and as Valentine’s 
Day has so recently passed, add two hearts, and 
develop the thought, writing the words inside.) 


ELPING APPY 
MAKE 
1ANDS 


EARTS 

Jesus was always looking for chances to make hap- 
pier hearts. (Mention his helpful talks with Nico- 
demus and the woman at the well; also the healing 
of the nobleman’s son.) 

One sabbath day, while Jesus was attending a 
feast in Jerusalem, he passed by a pool having five 
porches around it. On these ar hg many lame and 
sick people were lying on their beds (thick mats, 
almost like mattresses). The name of the pool, 
Bethesda, meaning house of mercy or kindness, is 
often given to homes for sick children. 

(Show the picture-roll.) ‘The sick people thought 
that if they could only get into the bubbling water, 
it would cure them (mention some healing spring). 
aes looked at them pityingly. ‘They didn’t know 
that 














‘** The great Physician now is near, 
The sympathizing Jesus ; 
He stoops, the drooping heart to cheer, 
Oh, hear the voice of Jesus!’ 


He stopped beside a helpless man who had been 
sick thirty-eight years, and he said: ‘‘ Would you 
like to be well?” The man said, ‘‘I have nobody 
to help me, and before I can get into the water, 
somebody else steps in.” Jesus said, ‘‘ Rise, take 
up thy bed and walk.” The man -obeyed, and 
walked. 

Some people who saw him soe his mat found 
fault because it was the sabbath. The man said 
that his helper told him to, and when they asked 
who helped him, he didn’t even know his name. 
We do. His helper was——? Jesus. (Add a pic- 
ture and Helper to the quarter’s diagram. See Les- 
son 1.) 

I think it was because the man had such a happy 
heart that he went right to the ——_ to praise the 
Lord for his goodness. There he found his helper 
again, and learned that his name was Jesus. 


Peoria, ILL. 


Workers’ Questions Answered 





Alternating every other week with Mr. Marion Lawrance, General 
Secretary of the International Sunday School Association, who answers 
questions on the general work in the Sunday-school, the following 
specialists will answer queries in their classified fields of work : 

The Adult Bible Class: W. C. Pearce, Superintendent of the Inter- 
national Adult Department, 

Primary Problems: Mrs, J. Woodbridge Barnes, International 
Elementary Superintendent. 

Temperance Teaching: Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, of the Interna- 
tional Temperance Department. 

The Home Department: Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 

Parents’ Problems: Patterson Du Bois. 

Questions from readers to any of these writers should be addressed 
in care of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 





Ask Marion Lawrance! 


VERMONT.—What is the best book or pamphlet I can ob- 
tain on how to grade a =school ? 

Axtell’s ‘‘ The Graded Sunday School” (50 cents); 
also Dr. Hurlbut’s ‘‘Seven Graded Sunday Schools ” 
(50 cents); also Professor E. A. Fox's book entitled, 
‘The Up-to-Date Sunday School” (25 cents). 





GEORGIA.—How can I get my class to attend regularly ? 
Should I offer prizes ?—-N. R. 

The best way to interest a class is to be interesting. 
Usually an interesting’ teacher has an interested 
class. There may be exceptions, however, to this 
rule. The more interested a class becomes, the less 
difficulty there is with irregularity. If a class. can- 
not be interested without prizes, it cannot be inter- 
ested with them. It requires no effort to interest a 
boy in a game of baseball or in going fishing. These 
things appeal to him. ; 

It will be well to spend part of the time you usually 
give to lesson preparation to studying the boys them- 
selves. Try to make the lesson touch their daily lives 
so that they may know you think of them during the 
week. Pupils the age of these like stories and inci- 
dents from history. Do your best to find things of 
this kind that are full of life, motion, and interest, 
and tell them in an attractive manner. Be full of 
life yourself, keep the happy side out, and don’t 
give up. 


ILLINOIS.—Is it advisable to consolidate two classes, one 
of girls and one of boys, ages thirteen tosixteen? ‘lhe teacher 
of one of the classes wants to consolidate, but I do not think it 
best.—C. 

By all means keep these classes separate. This is 
not at all the proper age for boys and girls to be 
together in the same Sunday-school class. It is all 
right in the early years of the primary class, and it 
will be all right again when they become young men 
and women. To put these two classes together at 
this age would be to breed disorder and dissatisfac- 
tion, and at the same time fail to accomplish what 
you desire to bring about. At this age both boys and 
girls are somewhat unbalanced in their conduct, lack- 
ing in self-control, and also in their ability to thor- 
oughly understand each other, and even themiselves. 
Furthermore, these are the years of character build- 
ing. The boys ought to be by themselves with a 
man teacher, and the girls by themselves with a 
woman teacher, in order that they may receive the 
intensely. practical help —— so much need from a 
teacher who can tell it to them without embarrass- 
ment. 








QUEBEC.—Some months ago there was in your department 
of ‘the Sunday School ‘Times a postal card in use in schools 
to send to absent pupils. I cannot find the paper now. Will 
you give me a copy of the card ?—A. S. 

There are hundreds of forms of cards and other 
printed matter for this purpose. Any sort of word- 
ing which really expresses your feeling is all right, 
and much better than any form in general use. Here 
are two forms which have been used with good effect. 
The first one was on a slip of paper, at the top of 
which was a picture of a Sunday-school] class with a 
= many vacant chairs init. The notice reads as 

ollows : 


DEAR FRIEND : 

Vacant seats in a Sunday-school class always look 
bad, but not half so bad as we feel when you are away. 
We hope that your recent absence is not an indication of 
lack of interest, nor that you are sick. We should feel 
very sorry if either were true. The Sunday-school regu- 
larly attended helps us to build strong characters. Had 
you ever thought of it that way? Stand by, and it will do 
it. Make us all glad, and especially your teacher, by be- 
ing present next Sunday and every Sunday afterward. 
May we not look for you? 

Yours for a good Sunday-school. 


The following form has also been very popular, 
and has been used with good effect : 


There is a good deal of the real family feeling in our 
Sunday-school, and we are glad of that. The more there 
is of it, the more we think of each other, and the more we 
miss those who are absent. We feel badly to have a single 
vacant chair when our big family comes together. Your 
chair has been vacant some lately. May we not expect 
you next Sunday? 

Your Friend and Superintendent. 











Worth Repeating 





What Is Faith? 
By the Rev. J. ped poem in The Congregationalist 
and Christian World. 


HERE is a marginal. rendering in the Revised 
st Version which always seems to me to be full of 
wealthy significance: ‘‘ Faith is the giving sub- 
stance to things hoped for.” Faith’s hopes become 
substantial homes. Its castles in the air become for- 
tified dwellings. Faith is also ‘‘the test of things 
not seen.” By atest faith acquires a proof. By an 
experiment faith obtains an experience. By a quest 
faith wins a conquest. By a mighty venture faith 
makes a great discovery, 

It is therefore possible, I think, to make clear dis- 
tinctions between faith and hope and love, and to 
discern their appointed order. ope contemplates a 
possibility. Faith converts the possibility into actual- 
ity. Love is the resultant disposition. Hope sees a 
»0ssible fountain, Faith draws the water and drinks. 

.ove distributes the water to others. Hope visual- 
izes. Faith actualizes. - Love vitalizes. Faith con- 
verts cloudy mountains and continents into /erra 
firma, into a land of springs, a land through which 
flow shining rivers of beneficence and grace. Faith 
is an attitude of soul which extracts the very sub- 
stance out of hoped-for possibilities, and holds that 
substance in firm and secure possession. Faith is an 
attitude of soul which sucks the inmost energy out of 
splendid ideals, and incorporates that energy in pres- 
ent and immediate life. Faith brings the eternal into 
the moment, the divine into the commonplace; it in- 
corporates God and man. 

How, then, shall we divine this mesmeric attitude 
of the soul? I know the peril of seeking to define 
spiritual entities, and indeed I question the possibil- 
ity of definitions. As we ascend in the scale of refine- 
ment the apes of a definition becomes more and more 
clumsy and futile. These subtle realities refuse to 
be compressed within the narrow prison-house of a 
phrase, however delicately the phrase may have been 
shaped. But that which eludes fine definition may 
subnfit to large description. And therefore I should 
say: Faith is a gloriously audacious assumption that 
the thing hoped for is, and in the strength of the as- 
sumption a desperate and consecrated venture to 
prove its reality and power. And therefore, again, 
faith is not mere logical conviction. It is possible 
for a man to be logically convinced and yet to be des- 
titute of faith. And it is equally possible for a man 
to be rich in faith, and yet to be unable to present it 
in any logical ‘processes which would satisfy the 
schools. Faith first of all seeks an experience, and 
only in the second place an explanation. ‘‘ Faith in 
the last analysis is an act of the will and not of the 
intellect ; it is the surrender of the ‘man at the very 
center of his personal life to the love and care of God.” 

Now, faith cannot work without conceptions, with- 
out ideals, without hopes. . Hopes are the raw mate- 
rial which faith converts into finished webs and 
garments. When faith ventures, it ventures on a 
hope, on some hypothesis, on an assumption, if you 
will, on a dream! That is to say, faith must first 
have visions. Faith does not leap in the dark; faith 
sees a light, if you will, an imaginary light, and 
leaps! e must see something before we make our 
ventures. I remember seeing, some years ago, a 
very powerful picture which was supposed to repre- 
sent the spirit and the genius of faith. There was a 
severely lonely soul stepping fearfully and trem- 
blingly into an abysmal gloom. The only light in 
the canvas was far away in the pilgrim’s rear, and 
that light was fitful and uncertain, and most evi- 
dently flickering out. Fearful chasms yawned about 
his feet, and uncertain shapes loomed on every side, 
and there was no single star in all the unrelieved 
blackness of the heavens. And ahead was pitchy 
night, with no kindly ray gleaming from friendly 
window, no heartening glow in an awakening east! 
And the artist had named his picture ‘‘ The Walk of 
Faith.” 

I do not know where he had gained his inspiration, 
but most certainly he had not pitched his tent in the 
New Testament Scriptures. ad the artist never 
heard of Christ? Had he determined to depict the 
walk of faith without first having communion with 
the apostles Paul and John? Anything more unlike 
the walk of faith as outlined in the Scriptures I could 
not well conceive. In the Scriptures faith is always 
born of vision and of hope. here is always the 
gleam of the thing hoped for shining across the 
waste. And this we must have before we can have 
an energetic and energizing faith, We must have 
‘*the things hoped for” before faith can extract their 
strength and substance. Turn to the apostle John. 
What glorious hopes and visions blaze upon his hori- 
zon! Vast spiritual Eldorados gleam before his 
astonished eyes, and no wonder that he stakes his all 
upon the venture. And so it must be with all who 
would be quick and daring disciples of the Christ, 
and who would carry in their reposeful spirits the 
proof and assurance of the Unseen. We must have 
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these great vision-hopes before we can have a 
faith. ‘That is to say, we need fine mental furniture 
as the prerequisite to becoming fine men. 

I venture to say that the majority of people have 
no fine hopes ; they are devoid of ‘‘ the vision splen- 
did,” and therefore they have no splendid audacity 
in spiritual adventure and enterprise. Our hopes 
are petty and peddling, and they do not give birth to 
crusades. There are no shining towers and minarets 
on our horizon, no new Jerusalem, and therefore we 
do not set out in chivalrous explorations. Our hopes 
go little farther than the day after to-morrow, and 
we therefore live from hand to mouth. ‘There dre no 
spacious assumptions, and therefore no daring voy- 
age of discovery! We need a transformation in 
‘*the things hoped for.” We need to be *‘ renewed 
in mind,’ and ‘‘renewed in mind” daily. We need 
to have enthroned in our imaginations the far-off 
towering summits of vast and noble possibilities, the 
splendid dignities which in Christ are the purposed 
inheritance of every man. Our little mole-hills of 
hopes need changing into mountains,‘and our gray 
and uninviting horizons must glow with the unfading 
colors of immortal hopes. 

And when our hopes have thus been transformed, 
and our minds are furnished with the outlooks of the 
gospel of grace, we may then experience the signifi- 
cance of Christian faith. For the faithof a Christian 
is that act and attitude of soul which takes Christian 
visions, Christian possibilities, Christian hopes, and 
by venturing the life upon them proves them, ex- 
tracting the very virtue, and satisfying the soul in 
the feast of their possession. . 





For Children at Home 





How a Valentine Went to Church 
By Emma C. Dowd 


YLIE was sitting beside her father in the church 
pew, when he put his hand in his pocket and 
drew out his handkerchief. One corner of the 

big square showed a hole,—a hole large enough, 
Aylie bern ne to put three of her fingers a. 
To think of there being such a hole in papa’s Sunday 
handkerchief ! 

She was sure that papa noticed it, too, for he hastily 
crushed his handkerchief in his hand, hiding the hole 
completely. She glanced around at Mrs. Hill, who 
sat just behind, to see if she had seen that hole, and 
Mrs. Hill smiled at her,—exactly as if she had‘ 
Aylie turned back, and patted papa’s hand very 
softly,—poor papa, to have a hole in his handker- 
chief, and to have the people see it! She spoke of 
it to mama as soon as she had a chance. 

‘* Papa’s handkerchiefs are wearing out,” she said. 

**May I look them over, and pick out the ragged 
ones ?”’ Aylie asked. 

Mama said, ‘* Yes.” 

‘* Mama,” she cried, in a horrified tone, ‘‘ there 
isn’t a single whole one here! What will papa do?” 

‘Never mind, dear,” mama told her; * [’ll get him 
some as soon as | can. These aren’t so very bad.” 

‘*They’re every one ragged,” Aylie persisted. 
‘*Maybe they’ll do for week-days, but they aren’t 
good enough for Sundays and church,” 

St. Valentine’s Day came that week, and the chil- 
dren were talking about the display of valentines in 
the shop-windows down-town, and wondering what 
they had better buy for their friends, and how many 
they would get themselves. , 

‘*Perhaps you won’t have any,” said the father; 
‘*I never had a valentine in my life,” 

‘‘Didn’t they serd valentines when you were a 
little boy ?” asked Aylie. 

‘*Oh, yes,” he answered; ‘‘but nobody ever sent 
me any. There wasn’t quite so much of that sort of 
thing as there is nowadays, I guess.” 

‘I’m glad I don’t live in the country, then,” said 
Warren. ‘‘I hope I'll get lots of valentines this year. 
I’m going to buy eight. How many will you buy?” 

oe fdoxt know,” Aylie answered, and ran away. 

Upstairs, her little purse in hand, she thought 
things over. She had not enough money for the 
valentines she had intended to buy, and—but papa 
must have a valentine! That afternoon she went 
shopping. 

On Valentine morning the family were gathered in 
the dining-room, all but Aylie. Suddenly the bell 
rang. Then in a minute Aylie came in by way of 
the kitchen. Warren had gone to the front door. 

‘1 guess it’s a valentine for you, papa,” he laughed, 
laying a thin, square parcel on the table. 

The father untied the string, and opened the little 
box. A bit of paper lay on top. It read, ‘‘ Your 
valentine, from Aylie.” Then he unfolded a fine 
hemstitched handkerchief. 

‘That's the most sensible valentine I ever saw!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘So you spied that hole, little girl! 
I was ashamed of it! I felt as if everybody saw it! 
I shall carry my valentine tq church next Sunday 
without fail.” 


MERIDEN, Conn. 
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With the New Books 





The books announced here, and any others, 

may be sécured from The Sunday School 

Times Company at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated (as net). ~ 





Stories of Life in India.—Two observant women 
have rendered a service to students of missions by 
the preparation of an unassuming series of sketches 
of their every-day work among the women and chil- 
dren of South India, telling vividly of actual visits to 
the homes and conversations with the people. The 


. entire volume is readable. - Especially notable are the 


stories of the high-caste woman who kept Sunday in 
the wilderness, and of the faithful widow whose only 
son was taken from her, with the threat that she 
would never see him again unless she would deny 
Christ. (A Struggle for a Soul, and Other Stories. 
By Edyth Hinkley and Marie L. Christlieb. Union 
Press: $1.) i 

The Good Neighbor in the Modern City.—This 
dainty little book is a gem,—sprightly, sparkling, 
strenuous, witty, wise, and timely. Its author is an 
expert with the pen, and. no less in the important 


‘work she here treats of. Nothing better of its kind 


has appeared in print. As its title indicates, it deals 
with ‘‘ Applied Christianity,” in the matter of city 
philanthropies, taking its text and spirit from the 
arable of the Good Samaritan. It tells us how to 
of use to ‘‘our neighbors,'’—the tenant, the family 
in distress, the invalid,.the adult worker, the .child 
worker, etc. (Zhe Good Neighbor in the Modern 
City. By Mary E. Richmond, General Secretary of 
the Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity. 
Lippincott. 60 cents, net; postage, 5 cents. ) 


A Key to Unlock the Bible.—-Unschooled students 
of the Word need some such compact manual as is 
here offered them. Yet it is too compact for most stu- 
dents; and is over-dogmatic at-some points. ‘lhe 
book is well printed, it comes from a distinguished 
source, and it is marked by merits likely to make it 


. useful, Such sections as ‘‘ The- Art of Interpreta- 


tion,” ‘‘ Metaphor and Parable,” and ‘‘ The Inter- 
pretation of Prophecy,’ betray much sagacity and 
soundness of judgment. The author's critical stand- 
point is indicated in these words : ‘‘ The: Old Testa- 
ment contains in itself, tested as we should test arr 
other documents of the past, abundant and decisiv 
proof of its own:substantial truth.” (A Key to Un- 
lock thé Bible; By JosephAgar Beet, D.D. Eaton & 
Mains. 50 cents, net; postage, 6 cents.) 


Children’s Books and Reading.—Much has been 
written, of late years, on the subject of children’s 
reading, but few have written so serviceably as Mr. 
Montrose J. Moses, who has availed himself of the 
facts and suggestions given him by librarians who 
have had exceptional opportunity to study the youth- 
ful reader's tendencies. Chi/dren's Books and Reaa- 
ing is both historical and critical, but its chief value 
for the average.person is in its list of books, its bio- 
graphical notes, and other references. The charted 
descent of book-generations is‘a valuable compend to 
the student of the development of literature for the 

oung. Mr. Moses, however, does scant justice to at 
east one past author,—Jacob Abboxc, whose under- 
standing of child nature, and whose power to form 
character, were really phenomenal. Mr. Moses’ 
book is nevertheless a useful companion, and an in- 
structive discussion of a very difficult subject. (C/z/- 
dren's Books and Reading. By Montrose J. Moses. 
New York, Mitchell Kennerley.: $1.50.) 


The South American Republics.—In the course of 
a Christian Endeavor tour in South America, made 
ee | the early months in 1907, Dr. Francis E. Clark 
visited eight of the eleven republics of the continent. 
While taking the long trip by steamer from port to 
port he increased his knowledge of the history of the 
countries by extensive reading, and when he visited 
the cities and the less populous districts he frequently 
went into the homes of the people, and mene many 
details of their life. With this admirable preparation, 
he has written on the history, the geography, the 
cities, the railroads, the industries,.and the ple of 
Latin America. In addition, he has given the essen- 
tial historical facts about the country in such brief 
space that the reader is both satisfied and interested. 
The descriptions are vivid and careful. The brief 
chapters devoted to the story of missionary activity 
are stimulating. ‘The volume should have a place in 
every missionary library... (Zhe Continent of Oppor- 
tunity. By Francis E. Clark, D.D. Revell. $1.50; 
postage, 16 cents.) 


An Illinois Sunday-school worker has prepared a 
wall-roll containing the Bible text for each Interna- 
tional Sunday-school lesson for the yeaf 1908. The 
Golden Text, teaching points and daily Scripture read- 
ings are indicated. The memory verses are printed 
in red. (The Sunday-school Lesson Bible Chart. By 
Henry Moser. Publishing House of the United 
Evangelical Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 50 cents.) 
































LESSON FOR: FEBRUARY ‘23 (John 5 : 1-18) 
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ever produced hy any stove polish. it is a pleasure to use it. 


At all grocers, in cakes. Try it. 
MORSE BROS., Props. ° e ° 





Canton, Muss,, U.S.A. 








EGIN NOW! 


Ask About It—Prepare For It 
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Sunday-school activities of this continent. 


will be held,—the great triennial event “in the 


And 


you will want to be there! | ‘Why not plan to go with 
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it—and begin now ? 
a prompt answer. 





to yourself ? Why not prepare for it—ask about 
A postal card will have 
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How One Church Was Built 


at Massillon, Ohio, had been talking of 

building a new church, ‘The old build- 
ing was a frame structure, fifty-three years 
old, and out of date. All agreed that it 
would not pay to repair, and that the sensible 
thing to do was to build. But how to get 
the money was the troublesome question. 
Not that there was none to get, but there 
was not the spirit of liberality. 

In a special sermon the pastor told the peo- 
ple that if they expected God to open the 
way for the new church, they must honor 
him with their substance in helping to send 
the gospel to those who were without it. He 
said that he believed that if they would 
give $500 to help support a missionary of 
their own, in addition to increasing their 
gifts to all of the Boards of the church, 
God would pay them back tenfold in gifts 
toward the building of a new church. Of 
course some of the people looked upon him 

















Dated Events 


By WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature 
in Auburn Theological Seminary 


When did that Old Testament event occur? 

In what year of Abraham’s migration ? 

How long before Christ ? 

What relation did it have, in point of time, 
to events in other nations ? 

What reasons are there for selecting this 
date ? \ 


tions and notes in abundance. 
The book is clear, authoritative, scholarly. 


. 


right within reach of his hand at all times. 


$1.50, Net, Postpaid 





of the Old Testament 


These questions and many others are answered at a glance 
in the new book on Old Testament chronology by Dr. Beecher. 
Comparative tables, where the dates are readily seen ; explana- 


Every Bible student who aims to do careful work needs it 
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asadreamer. But the Session sympathized 
with the pastor’s views, and it was decided 
to take pledges toward the support of the 
missionary. The money was raised, and a 
missionary under the Sunday-school Board 
was selected.” Some of the people feared 
that such action would interfere with the 
contributions toward the other Boards of the 
| church, Some thought it would hinder rather 
| than help the new church idea, But mark 
the results. That church soon reached its 
| high-water mark in giving to benevolence. 
| For in addition to raising the money for the 
| support of the missionary, more was given to 
| the other Boards than the previous year ; in- 
deed, the benevolences were about doubled. 

** But what about the new churcl?’’ you 
say. Well, the pastor prayed over the mat- 
ter, but he did more than pray. He wrote a 
| letter to a Christian lady who was blest 
with means, and who was brought up in the 
church, but who had moved to the state of 
New Jersey. -He asked her to subscribe, on 
condition that the whole amount be raised to 
build the church without debt, a certain sum. 

In about four months after the congrega- 
tion decided to take the missionary, the pastor 
announced in the daily papers that he wanted 
every member of his church present the fol- 
| lowing Sunday to hear an announcement of 
unusual interest. The church was crowded. 
After preaching a sermon on ‘‘ Lord, increase 
our faith,’’ he said, ‘*Some months ago I 
asked this congregation to take a missionary 
of its own, At that time I said that if we 
| would do so, God would bless us tenfold. 
| He has ‘sent us twentyfold. I hold in my 
hand a subscription for ten thousand dollars, 
on condition that we go foiward and build 
a new church without any debt.’’ 





Imagine the surprise and the joy in that 
congregation! The new church went witha 
boom. 


new church was begun. By this time, the 
| season had come for the renewal of pledges 
| for the support of the missionary. 


R many years the Presbyterian Church. 
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The American 
Standard 
Bible 


is a revision, not of the 
meaning of the Bible, but 
of the old translation. It 
conveys to every reader 
a true conception of the 
sacred message by presenting the original 
in language perfectly familiar to all. 


For sale by all booksellers and publishers. 
Interesting Booklet Sent Free 


Send a postal card for our free booklet 
which tells the reverent story of this noble 
work. It will give you a true idea of what 
the American Standard Bible means to the 
religious world. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for so years. 


37 a East 18th Street, New York 


OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
The map of PALESTINE is necessary for the cur- 


rent Sunday-school lessons. is, with our maps of 

G E N ASIA and ST. PAUL’S 
TRAVELS, will cover all Biblical Geography. ‘These 
maps are kept up to the most recent discoveries and 
are accepted authority among students. Special terms 
| for the maps, as a set. 

















| OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, OXFORD, OHIO. 


D'VINITY COURSE AT HOME. Write Pres. C. 
J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO KNOW 


About each book we issue as soon as it comes 
out? We will gladly put your name on our 
Permanent Mailing List for book announce- 
ments. A postal card request will be sufficient. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Philadelphia, February 8, 1908 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.”” 





























Within a few months more than | 
$40,000 was subseribed and work on the | 


Some of | 


Advertising Rates 
| 80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
| detailed information address ‘The Keligious 
‘Fress Association,. 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


the people had given rather liberally, and felt | 


| that it would be almost impossible to carry 
| the missionary. It was evident that the new 
'church was going to cost not less than 


$50,000, But the pastor said ‘*‘ Remember | 


what God has done for us. 
to him he will be true to us. I believe that 
if we continue to honor him by supporting 
this missionary, he will give us back tenfold 
during the coming year.’’ It was decided to 
| continue the missionary. ‘The result was 
that a five thousand dollar.subscription was 
| given by one person, not a member of the 
church, besides many other subscriptions, 
| and the church was finished with ‘all money 
| subscribed and to spare. The church still has 
the missionary, and intetids to keep him. 
[The-Rev. R. R. Bigger, pastor of the 
Massillon Presbyterian Church, had been 
a pastor in West Virginia for several years, 


and was for two years President of the | 
So when | 
the Superintendent of Sunday - school mis- | 


State Sunday-school Association. 


sions among the mountaineers laid before 
his people the proposition to have a Sun- 
day-school missionary of their own among 
these near and neédy folks, the intelligent 
enthusiasm of the pastor greatly helped the 
people to thus decide. Now their parish is 


Floyd and Knott counties, Ky., and their mis- | 


sionary is a splendid young mountaineer, Mr. 
Bristol Taylor, who last year organized 
twenty-six Sunday-schools in destitute com- 
| munities, and who expects to have twenty- 
| three or more of his schools ‘* Evergreen.’’] 





\—From a Church Leaftet. 


If we are true | 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
| weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
| new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
One copy, or any number of 
$1 00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
| per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

| 75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries omtunned in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Kive or more copies, in a package to one address, 
s shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 War- 
wick Lane, Lcndon, E. C., will receive year! or half- 
yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
I'he Sunday School Times Company. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine ut, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Music — 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


A wonderful cffer to every lover of music whether 
a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you desire) 
for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cor- 
net, Sight Singing, or Mandolin will be given free 
to make our home study courses for these instru- 
ments known in your locality. You will get one les- 
son weekly, and your only expense during the time 
you take the lessons will be the cost of postage and 
the music you use, which is small. Write at once. 
It will mean much to you to get our free booklet. 
It will place you under no obligation whatever to us 
if you never write again. You and your friends 
should know of this work. Hundreds of our pupils 
write: ‘Wish I had known of your school before.” 
“Have learned more in one term in my home with 
your weekly lessons than in three terms with private 
teachers, and at a great deal less expense.”’ “‘ Every- 
thing is so thorough and complete.”” ‘ The lessons 
are marvels of simplicity, and my 11 year old boy has 
not had the least trouble to learn.’’ One minister 
writes : 
more and more fully persuaded I made no mistake in 
becoming your pupil.” 

We have been established nine years—have thou- 
sands of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send for 
our free booklet and tuition offer. 
return mail free. Address U. S. SCHOOL OF | 
MUSIC, Box 201, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


When answering advertisements mention this paper. 





ASTER 
SERVICES 


* Monarch of All 
* The Light of Life 
The King of Glory 


* Orchestrated. 


A package of samples, the above three and others, 
will be sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


EASTER POST CARDS 


We have just added 4 new cards to our series of 
Easter Song Post Cards—handsomely decorated in 
colors, a beautiful Easter Greeting to send your 
scholars... 12 cards, assorted, 15 cents. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
150 Fifth Avenue 57 Washington St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Joy and Praise 


The New 1908 Sunday-School Song book. By Wm. 

Kirkpatrick and J. H. Fillmore. Up to date in ideas. 

he best ever. Contains music for Easter and other 
anniversaries. Sample pages free. Sample book, 25 
cents. For five cents we will mail you two fine new 
Easter services. 


ree MUSIC HOUSE 


41-43 Bible House, 
New York. 





528 Elm 
Cincinnati, Dhlo. 


EASTER, 1908 


New SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. | 
Ss f4 the hundred, net; 55 cents the dozen by mail. 


The sone of Triumph ja 








10 cents in stamps 
for the three. 


be found in 


The G Dawn 
Rj Calvary’s Conqueror 
A special department of Easter son 
our great Sunday-school sony base The Voice of 
Praise,”’ $25 the hundred. ia sample free. 


Hall-Mack Co., Philadelphia, NewYork Chicago 


HALLOWED HYMNS.= 


= SANKEY 


EVEN OUT OF east 


Boards ace toee SU $30 per 100—35c & 40c postpaid 
Returnable copies mailed to “ earnest inguirers"’ 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN co., New York or Chicago 


“Catalogue of 
Tissot Pictures 


A complete list of 240 subjects, containing two col- 
ored pictures, easily detached. Mailed for 5 cents. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 
zogx WALNUT STREET, - +. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Relieve inflammation of the 
throat. caused by cold or 
catarrh. Contain no 


“As each succeeding lesson comes I am | 


It will be sent by | 
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Writing Class Letters 


WAS staying in the house with a small 
cousin, a boy of twelve. Coming back 
from a walk with his mother one day he 

rushed in upon us in a whirlwind of excite- 
ment, 

** Mother,’’ he shouted, ‘‘ here is a letter 
for you, and here is a letter for me! It’s an 
invitation ! I am invited to a party !’’ 

‘*My dear Arthur,’’ he began to read, 
‘**the lesson for next Sunday will be found 
in Joshua 1: 1-11, The Golden Text—’’ 
**Pshaw !’’ he interrupted himself, dashing 
the paper down to the length of his arm with 
a fling of deep disgust. 

I felt for his teacher with a sinking heart. 
I am a Sunday-school teacher myself. I, 
too, had written letters to my pupils now 
and again. Had they perhaps at times 
awakened and disappointed hopes in the 
| Same untoward way ? 

But do you know that, almost in the 
same breath, the boy returned to the letter, 
and went reading on with respectful interest. 
Later in the week, when there was talk of 
the quarterlies which had not come, I heard 
Arthur announce, with plain pride of posses- 
sion, that he had the lesson verses, and he 
| had the Golden Text, —‘‘in that letter, don’t 

| you know, mother.’ 
| So I saw that, in face of misadventure and 
difficulty, the teacher’s communication had 
| been a success after all, instead of a morti- 
| fying failure. 

The post-office can be made one of the 
teacher’s best helpers. All of us are eager 
to receive mail ; and there are so many op- 
portunities to gratify the desire of pupils for 
letters. When the superintendent apolo- 
gizes that the quarterlies have not come, 
seize the chance to please your pupils by 
sending them a notification of the lesson 
verses, . It will not often be mistaken for a 
‘* party,’’ and even then it may be hospita- 
bly received. Even a bare notice is better 
than nothing. But how easy it would be 
té ‘weave about the notice some words of 
personal greeting or talk about the class! 
Tell your pupils how they may help one an- 
other and you, or how they do help, by their 
attention or attendance on study of the lesson 
at home. Best of all, speak to them of 
Christ and his claims onthem. They may 
be waiting for your word. It may be the 
means of their deciding to follow him. 

Do not wait for the quarterlies to fail. 
Write on any pretext or with none, If you 
go away for the summer write to them about 
the mountains or the sea and the journey, 
and somewhere in the letter let the ** sermon ”’ 
come. Claim, as a matter of course, your 
right to an affectionate interest in. the con- 
cerns of the members of your class.—Saély 
Campbell, Princeton, N. J. 


% 
The Ithaca Bible High School 


N EXPERIMENT in Bible study and 
Sunday-school grading that is attract- 
ing some attention among religious 

educators is a ‘* Bible High School’? at 
Ithaca, New York, designed for the youth of 
the First Presbyterian Sunday-school. 

This Sunday-school has had for years a 
very successful Primary department. More 
recently there was worked out by Professor 
Duncan C, Lee, then of Cornell University, 
a grammar school (Intermediate department) 
grade with a four-year-course of study adapted 
to boys and girls under thirteen or fourteen 
years of age. 

The Bible High School is the newer and 
more experimental work. It was organized 
by Professor Lee in response to a demand 
that those graduating from the Intermediate 
department, and youth over fourteen years 
should have special studies adapted to their 
needs, and a special organization to awaken 
and maintain interest. The plan seems 
| justified already. The membership is about 
| one hundred and seventy or more, and the 
| possibilities of the school seem limitless. 
| What follows is taken in large measure from 
| the official announcement of the school. 


| What the Bible High School Is 


1. The Bible High School is not a school 
| planned for students of the city high school. 
It might enroll every student of the public 




















high school and not be a Bible High School 
pol cag by the founder, As he has said : 


very Sunday-school needs a Bible High 


School grade, not because it has high school 
students in attendance, but because young 


men and young women in their teens need. 


something beside treadmill repetition of the 
Bible stories they learned as children.’’ It 
is a Bible High School because it occupies in 
religious education the place of, and does a 
work corresponding to, the public high school. 
The secular schools have no copyright on the 
high school name or idea.. 

2. The new Bible School seizes the high 
school name, and by following the well known 
general plans of the high school, makes the 
work of the Sunday-school educationally in- 
telligible to those who never before thought 
of the Sunday-school as a school, but as a 
place of amusement. Parents and the public 
also appreciate what ** Bible High School ”’ 
means without explanation. There are of 
course many features of the high school that 
canhot be utilized, and many that should not 
be utilized; but the high school ‘‘idea’’ 
permeates the new Bible School at Ithaca. 
As members of the Bible High School the 
pupils know well their relative positions in 
religious education ; and this is of immense 
importance from the educator’s standpoint, 
A scholar will not long be interested in an 
educational trip whose destination is un- 
known to him. 


A School of Biography 


3- No mere organization such as is sug; 
gested, however, would satisfy the require- 
ments of a modern school, The curriculum 
is of more importance. 


terest to them, At this point educators have 
often halted. The problem of how to keep 
youth in the Sunday-school has seemed a 
prublem not.to be salved with this generation, 
and it may still be unsolved. ‘The Ithaca 
experiment may prove more disappointing at 
the end of four years than -it now promises. 
The: plan,’ howevef, -has this: in its favor, it 
follows. a fundamental conclusion. of the 
authorities. in pedagogy and. psychology, 
namely, that young men and young women 
are naturally interested in heroes.. As E. A. 
Horton’says: ‘* Nothing is more interesting 


to youth than biography.’’ They love to read | 


the biographies of their heroes. If some- 
body does not supply the biographies, they 


will choose them, ‘They fix their own ideals | 


by measuring older men and women. Youth 


is also peculiarly the period to rouse admira- | 


tion for greatness and goodness, and hatred 
for littleness and meanness. The Ithaca 
Bible High School is ‘*‘ A school of biogra- | 
phy,’’ pure and simple. 

In a course of four years (excluding the 
months of July and August) it takes up all 
the great men and women of the Bible, de- 
voting an entire year to the life of the Greatest 
Man. Corresponding types in secular history 
and present day affairs are also studied in 
connection with the foregoing. 


To Teach Morals 


4. A better reason, however, for adopting , 


biography as the material. for study in the 
Bible High School than the fact that young 
men and women /e biography, is this other 
fact, they need the study of biography at that 
age. Personal character is based on personal 
morals. ‘The mistakes and successes of others 
are potent lessons to youth, and moral toning 
results from vivid portrayal of the causes of 
failure of men and women of history. From 
this study of cause and effect, the reward 
that follows right or wrong acts, there come 
to the youth ideas of what his personal morals 
should be ; and upon these ethical and re- 
ligious ideas are built character and a con- 
secrated life. The great aims of the Bible 
High School are to teach personal morals 
and to lead its members to consecrate their 
lives to Christ, the only Perfect Man. 

The Course of Study 


5. For the benefit of the teachers and the 
teaching, so that the workers may utilize 
current helps of various kinds on the Inter- 
national lessons, the curriculum is planned 
for the same general field as is covered by 
the International lessons for the years 1907, ! 
1908, 1909, and 1910. (An inmaterial ex- 


(Continued on next page, first column) 


This must appeal to | 
| young men and women and be of abiding in- 
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CHALFONTE 


e is anew Fireproof Building 
of the best type, located 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY 


New Jersey 
BETWEEN THE PIERS 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Solicits your patronage 
and invites you to write 
for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates , : . 





Chalfonte is Always Open 














IS THERE 
ANYTHING THE 
MATTER 
WITH YOUR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ? 





Poor attendance? © 
- School doesn’t grow ? 
“Pastor isn’t interested? 
No Home Department? 
Inefficient teachers? 
School in a: rut? 





Other schools have had troubles of 
the same character and have overcome 
them. Men and women who now 
have told us how to meet many of 
these difficulties: 

Write to the Manager of our Book 
Department; tell him your trouble. 
He may be able to suggest a cure. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., 
1031 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Agents Wanted 





every month frites wonderful seven-piece 
Kitchen Set. or sworn statement of $12 ° 
P 


ly profit. Outfit free. 
S. Thomas Mfg. Co., 185 G. St., Dayton, O. 





For Bible Students | 


APDRESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MEMORY. Mailed free to introduce educational 
—_ Mention this paper for leaflets on Memorizing 

rm The Memory Library, 14 Park Place, New 








Motion Pictures 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, 

Magic Lanterns, Slides; and Similar W onders For 
Sale. Catalogue Free. We also Buy Magic Picture 
Machines, Films, Slides, etc. Harbach & | Company, 
809 Fitbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Financial 


Six PER CENT guaranteed inve guaranteed investment secured by 

»000,000.00 assets. Over half million dollars 

pai investors during past 12 years. Write for book- 

t. New York ad Owners Co., Suite 500, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Shorthand 


PARAGON | SHORTHAND.—Learned in one week. 
Valuable invention by expert stenographer; not by 
mere theorist. Speed capacity be ond reach of the 
and. Easiest to read. Address Paragon Shorthand 
Institute, 15 Camp Street, New Orléans, La 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 23 (John 5 


(Continued from preceding page) | 
ception is made to this in the last part of the 
years 1908 and 1909.) The course follows : 


1907. Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, Noah 
and his family, Abram, Sarah, etc. to 
Samuel. 


1908. Life of Jesus of. N azareth, as the 
Heroic Christ. 

1909. January to June, Paul, Peter, James, 
Stephen, etc, 
September to December, ‘‘ How to 
make the most of life,’’ a series of 
hp studies Prepared by Jared 

Newman, Esq., of Ithaca. 
I9to. Saul, Jonathan, David, Rizpah, Ab- 


salom, etc., to Malachi. 


Text-Books and Note-Books 


6. Paraphernalia. The school is using as 
a text-book ‘‘Old Testament Heroes,” by 
John L. Keedy, published by the Graded 
Sunday School Publishing Co., of Boston. 
The superintendent prepares lessons on 
characters not included in Mr. Keedy’s book. 
The teachers use a ‘* Teacher’s Book ”’ cover- 
ing the same lessons. In order to call forth 
self-expression and self-activity various de- 
vices are used, the first'-and most important 

ing note-books for life studies, illustrations, 
and answers to questions found in the text- 
book. (These were especially designed by 
the superintendent, and obtained through 
Méssrs. Taylor & Carpenter of Ithaca.) 

The plan is*to have the school use Keedy’s 
** Heroic Christ’? as a text-book for 1908, 
and to follow the same plan of note-book 
work, Asa further self-expression the order 
of service provides for oral work on part of 
pupils, 
Organization 


7. Registrations into the Bible High 
Schooi are made through four classes cor- 
responding to four high school classes, 
which are to graduate in December 1907, 
708, ’09, and ’Io, respectively. Each class 
is divided into two groups for purposes of 
teaching and preliminary organization, the 
young men being taught by influential men 
of the community, and the young women by 
popular and inspiring women. The teaching 
of personal morals is felt to be peculiarly a 
matter of sex. Each half-class is a ‘‘new 
movement ”’ class, that is, it organizes itself, 
takes a suggestive name,.and- develops its 
own individuality, Each has its officers, 
committees, motto, and by-laws or constitu- 
tion. Each has social meetings, meetings to 
plan benevolent work, or other gatherings as 
the members see fit. They tax themselves 
five cents a month. for class objects aside 
from regular contributions. 


Teachers’-meetings 
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8. The weekly meeting for teachers is ¢om- | 
pulsory. Before the school was organized it | 
was understood that attendance at a weekly | 
teachers’-meeting was expected and required, | 
All teachers accepted the call with this under- | 
standing ; and it is safe to say the secret of | 
the impulse the school evidences may be | 
traced to the teachers’-meetings, attended by 
a full corps. At these weekly gatherings | 
Wednesday afternoons, the digcussian is | 
directed into three channels, (1) the lesson 
to be taught the following Sunday, (2) the 
class and school organization, (3) general 
biblical education.—Miss Martha Frances 
Rankin, Ithaca, New York. 


“ 
School, 225; Town, 220! 


HE membership in a Sunday-school is not 
necessarily limited by the size—or lack 
of size—of the town where the school is 

organized, The Baptist Sunday-school of | 
Rothville, Missouri—one of three in the | 
town—has a membership of 225, and an av- 
erage attendance of more than 1560, in a town | 
of 220 population. The pastor, the Rev. 
Joseph C. Cox, when asked by The Sunday | 
School Times to tell the secret of the school’s 
progress, wrote as follows : 

‘*We emphasize the teachers’-meeting, 
where we have an average attendance on the | 
part of the teachers themselves of within one | 
of the entire number. The superintendent | 
is also a regular attendant. This meeting is | 
led by the pastor. The encouraging and | 
discouraging features of each class are asked | 
for, suggestions are made, and changes in 
the order of the school suggested. In short, | 
each teacher, as well as the pastor, is made 
acquainted with the entire situation. 

The school gives a Bible to the teacher 
whose class shows the largest per cent in- 








crease in attendance over the~ preceding 
quarter. We also award a banner to the 
class itself ; and the class holding this ban- 
ner the greatest number of times i§ to lead 
the annual picnic procession, . 

It is continually kept before the teachers 
that their work is to build up and strengthen 
the saved and lead the unsaved to Christ. 
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We advocate class organization ; 3 the pastor 
teaches the young men’s class, which is one 
of the best. organized, and the most largely 
attended young men’s class in our associa- 
tion, 

One of the greatest secrets of our . success 
is the fact that’The ‘Sunday School Times is 
furnished each. teacher, these being paid for 
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by the school, The last thirty minutes of 
our teachers’-meeting is spent in studying 
the lesson with this paper as a text-book, 
Our school a are good, averagin 

near four dollars each Sunday. The aed 
also contributes to all our missions and char- 
itable enterprises, and has always had money 
in the treasury for the past five years. 








Pure Food 


No Food Commissioner of any State has ever attacked the 








absolute purity of 





RAPE-NUTS 


Every analysis undertaken shows this food to be made strictly of Wheat and Barley, 
treated by our processes to partially transform the starch parts into a form of Sugar, and 


therefore much easier to digest. 


Our claim that-it is a ** Food for Brain and Nerve Centers”’ is based upon the 
fact that certain parts of Wheat and Barley (which we use) contain Nature’s brain- and 
nerve-building ingredients, viz, Phosphate of Potash, and the way we prepare the food 
makes it easy to digest and assimilate. 


Dr. Geo. W. Carey in his book on “The Biochemic System of Medicine”’ 








says : 


‘¢When the medical profession fully ‘understands the nature and range of the phosphate of potassium, 
insane asylums will no longer be needed. 
‘* The -gray matter of the brain is controlled entirely by the inorganic cell-salt, potassium phosphate. 

‘* This salt unites with albumen, and by the addition of oxygen creates nerve-fluid, or the gray matter of 


the brain. 


‘* Of course, there, is a. trace of other salts and other organic matter in nerve-fluid, but potassium phosphate 
is the chief factor, «and*-has>:the. power within itself to attract, by its own law of affinity, all things needed to manu- 


facture the elixir of life. 


Therefore, when nervous symptoms arise, due to the fact that the nerve-fluid has been 


exhausted from any cause, the phosphate of potassium is the only true remedy, because nothing else can possibly 


supply the deficiency. 


*‘ The ills-arising from too rapidly consuming the gray matter of the brain cannot be overestimated. 
‘* Phosphate of Potash is, to my mind, the most wonderful curative agent ever discovered by, man, and 


the blessings it has. already conferred on the race are’ many. 
everywhere fully understand the part this wonderful salt plays in the processes of life? 


done through physiology to make a heaven on earth. 


‘* Let the overworked business man take it and go home good-tempered. 


But ‘what shall the harvest be’ when physicians 


It will do as much as can be 


Let the weary wife, nerves un- 


'strung from attending to sick children or entertaining company, take it and note how quickly the equilibrium 


will be restored and calm and reason assert her throne, 
salt largely predominates in nerve- -fluid, and that a deficiency produces well-defined symptoms, 


No ‘provings’ 


are required here. 


We find this potassium 
The beginning 


and end of the matter is to supply the lacking principle, and in molecular form, exactly as nature furnishes it in 


“vegetables, fruits and grain. 





Brain Power 
Increased by Proper Feeding 





A lady writer who not only has done good 
literary work, but reared a family, found in 
Grape-Nuts the ideal food for brain work 
and to develop healthy children. She 
writes : 

‘*I am an enthusiastic proclaimer of 
Grape-Nuts as a regular diet. I formerly 
had no appetite in the morning, and for 8 
years, while nursing my four children, had 
insufficient nourishment for them. 

** Unable to eat breakfast I felt faint later, 
and would go to the pantry and eat cold 
| chops, sausage, cookies, doughnuts, or any- 
thing I happened to find. Being a writer, 
at times my head felt heavy and my brain 
asleep. 

‘*When I read of Grape-Nuts I began 
eating it every morning, also gave it to the 
children, including my 10-months old baby, 
who soon grew as fat as a little pig, good- 
natured and contented. 

‘* I wrote evenings, and feeling the need 
of sustained brain power, began eating a 
small saucer of Grape-Nuts with milk, in- 
stead of my usual indigestible hot pudding, 
| Pie, or cake for dessert at night. 

‘<1 grew plump, nerves strong, and when 
I wrote my brain was active and clear; in- 
deed, the dull head pain never returned.”’ 


Please observe that Phos- 
phate of Potash is not properly 
of the drug-shop variety but is 
best prepared by “Old Mother 


” 


Nature” and stored in the 
grains ready for use by man- 
kind. 


helped to better health by the 


Those who have been 


use of Grape-Nuts are legion. 


“ There’s a Reason ”’ 
POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 





To supply deficiencies—this is the only law of cure.’’ 


Wise Clerk 
Quits Sandwiches and Coffee for Lunch 





The noon-day lunch for the Department 
clerks at Washington is often a most serious 
question. 

‘* For fifteen years,’ writes one of these 
clerks, ‘‘ I have been working in one of the 
Gov’t Departments. ‘ About two years ago, 
I found myself every afternoon with a very 
tired feeling in my head, trying to get the 
day’s work off my desk. 

** T had heard of Grape-Nuts as a food for 
brain and nerveecenters, so I began to eat it 
instead of my usual heavy breakfast, then 
for my lunch instead of sandwiches and 
coffee. 

‘* In a very short time the tired feeling in 
the head left me, and ever since then the 
afternoon’s work has been done with as 
much ease and pleasure as the morning’s 
work, 

‘*Grape-Nuts for two meals a day has 
worked, in my case, just as advertised, 
producing that reserve force and supply of 
energy that does not permit one to tire 
easily—so ‘essential to the successful prose- 
cution of one’s life work.’” ™ There’s a 
reason.’’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creck, 
Mich. Read the ‘* Road to Wellville,’’ in 
pkgs. 








fers, Inc., 10 D 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
4 Can refer to } e 







Sin summer and: country homes, coming 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. TIMES 





THE POLICEMAN 
YSPOT- 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 


The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 

That naught can beat SAPOLIO 

A honsek r’s attention is in- 
statitly orsoetand by the condition of the 


Ashélves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

ood housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 














- | 
Colgate 
University 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
' Founded 1819 

George Edmands Merrill, D.D., LL.D., 

President. 

Magnificent equipment. . Large endow- 
ment. Moderate expenses. Distinguished 
for highs scholastic standards and the 
moral tone essential to the best culture. 
Address REGISTRAR VINCENT B. FISK. 

















The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, Feb. 23. The Foreign-mis- 
sion work of our denomination : 
asurvey. Rom, 10; 8-15 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


oe are missionaries (1 Pet. 2; 
5 9). 

emi Hg ag (Phil.2 : 14-16). 
WED.—Life for Life (Luke 14 : 26-29). 
‘HUR.—AIll to Christ (Luke 5 : 1-11). 
FR1.—Holy Boldness (Psa. 46 : 1-11). 
SAT.—The money side (1 Chron. 29 : 2, 3, 

14, 16). 











“DO NOT STAMMER” 


23d Anniversary Pioneer Stammering School. 

Edwin S$. Johnston, Philadelphia’s renowned speech 
specialist, has probably effected more remarkable cures | 
of stammering than any other living practitioner. 

C. H. Fowler, Bishop M. E. Church, New York | 
City, writes: “It gives me. great-pleasure to be able | 
to state to you that from personal observation | know | 
that your work and treatment for the cure of those of | 
my acquaintances, who haye been afflicted with stam- | 
mering, have been effectuai and permanent. 

Send four cents in stamps for 80-page booklet to 
Philadelphia Institute for the Cure of Stammer- 


Sunday School Times. 











Pantry Cleaned 
A Way Some People Have 


A doctor said : : 
‘Before marriage my wife observed 


in touch with families of varied means, 
culture, tastes, and discriminating ten- 
dencies, that the families using Postum 
seemed toaverage betterthan those using | 
coffee. . ’ 

‘‘When we were married two years | 
ago, Postum was among our first order | 
of groceries. : -Wealso put in some coffee | 
and tea:for guests, but after both had | 
stood around: the pantry about a year | 
untouched,’ they-were {thrown away, | 
and Postum used only. 

‘* Up to ‘the age of-28 I had been ac- 
customed to drink coffee as a routine 
habit and suffered constantly from in- 
digestion and all its relative disorders. 
Since using Postum all the old complaints | 
have completely left me, and I sometimes 
wonder if I ever had them.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle ! 





.Creek, Mich. Read; ‘‘The Road to} 


Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘t There’s a Rea- 
son,”" 





Give facts about your foreign mission board. 


Give a brief sketch of one foreign missionary 
under that board. 


Tell how money is raised and why it is 
needed. : 


\/OUR pastor will doubtless have a copy 
of the report of the Board or Society 
of Foreign Missions of your denomina- 

tion. Borrow this, and find out from it the 

fields in which your church has work, and 
how many missions it has in these fields. 

Hang up on the wall a map of the world and 

point out the stations, When was the work 

in each country begun? How many mis- 
sionaries are there in each field, and how 
many native workers, and how many Chris- 
tians? What schools and hospitals and Mis- 
sion Presses are there ? 

“ 

When was the Foreign Mission work of 
the church begun? How is it organized? 
How much money is spenta year? Is there 
any debt left from last year? How much is 
needed for the present year? Where is the 
money spent? Which field gets most? Do 
you think some other field needs more? 
Which are the most fruitful and urgent fields ? 

Are you giving more or less than the aver- 
age git of each member of your church? 


The following table appeared in the‘ Mis. | Charges paid to any part of the U. S. 


sionary Review of the:World’’ for January, 
1906, showing the average gift per member of 
the following churches: 


1892. - 1905 
United Presbyterian. . ... . . $1.05 $1.77 
Reformed . Bes eg a ae are 1.19 1.30 
Congregational:. .. 5 .-..-. . &27' 1.19 
Presbyterian, North. . .... . 115 > Log} 
Presbyterian, South. ...... 65 -99 
PE -BVONU 5s 5 6 ce 6 te fs ae .63 
Protestant Episcopal ...... -50 .48 
DeerenEe, SOONER » « «+ 0 0 He, oe .46 
Methodist, South, .....+..- .28 
Baptist, South . . 09 I 


Combining all these figures, it is seen that 
the average member of all these churches 
gave, in 1892, §1.2-5 cents, and in 1905, 54 
cents or an increase of 2.3-5 cents 


The following table shows ine proportion of 
missionaries to the whole membership of the 


| Church in 1905 : 


Member- Mission- 
ship aries 
American Board Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions . 673.7218 578 
Baptist Missionary Unicon. . 2,773,182 569 
Southern Baptist Convention, 1,827,617 191 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 807,952 174 
Reformed (Dutch) Church . . 1136, 668 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 


Ws 2 ve ue vs ORC oe 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 

EE eee! ee 
Presbyterian Church U. S. 

South .. - «+. 239,988 170 


Presbyterian Church in 
<a Be 56.0 0.4) 9.05 een: 2 
United Presbyterian Church . 140,470 158 

No work is more blessed than this work. 
Last November, the Rev. Griffith John, D.D., 
one of. the oldest missionaries of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, went back to China. 
He had spent fifty years there, and then, break- 
ing down, came to America to live with his 
son, After a year or more the doctors told 
him that he could go back. A little deputa- 
tion of friends of missions waited on him be- 
fore he left and presented an address. Among 
his statements in reply, Dr. John said : 

**I would not exchange places with King 
Edward or with your President. The work 
of the missionary is a blessed work. I have 
given fifty years to China.. I do not want 
to live always, but I would like to live some 
more for China. I would be glad--to. give 
China fifty years more!”’ 


“TRADE MARIC, 


Socks have been branded 
with our trade-mark for nearly thirty 
years as our guarantee of their goodness, 





Style 2 sW is particularly recom- 
mended for its great wearing qualities, 
It is a medium heavy weight cotton 
stocking with fast black uppers and wn- 
dyed natural combed Egptian 
double sole. This style has filled a 
long-felt want, combining style and 
comfort without sacrificing either. 
Please ask your dealer for 

Shawknit socks. 

If you cannot procure them from him, 
we will fill a trial order direct, . -_ | 
The price of the above style is 25c, 
per pair or six pairs for $1.50; delivery | 


upon reseipt of price. Sizes 9 to 114. 





inclusive, When ordering be sute and 
state size wanted. © } 


Write us to-day for our beautifully 
illustrated colored catalog showing 
styles, prices, and useful information. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 


29 Smith St., Lowell, Mass. 











‘DEPENDABLE RIBBONS 
THE H. B. CLarLin Company 
NEW YORK. 


BIBLE STUDY BOOK FREE 
A complete SYNOPSIS OF BIBLE STUDY 
of great value to all students of the Word. 
Send postal-card request to 
CCOFIELD BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OOM 940. - + 150 Nassau Street, New York. 





(Lesson for Feb. 23) FEBRUARY 8, 1908 





“I have been reading 


PELL’ 
NOTES 


for several years, and I unhesitatingly 
onounce them the best writings on the 
unday-school lessons I have seen, and 





|| take the most of those published in 


this country.”’—/. B. Greene, Opelika, Ala. 
(Mr. Greene is superintendent of a model Sun- 
day-school that has won highest praise from 
the leading Sunday-school workers of America.) 


Let us send you a sample of the Notes 


ROBERT HARDING CO., Richmond, Va. 


All the world’s books and Sunday-school supplies 
in addition to our own. 


























INDIVIDUAL 


e , - 
Communion Service 
aes > piaey moreso’, 
an ies Ss. 
Sena for flue. 
trated catalogue 
No. 21. Mention 
name of church 
and number of 
communicants. 


.GEO..H.. SPRINGER, Mer. 
256-258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 




















A. B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 


Pews, Pulpits,Altar Chairs | 
Sunday-school Seats, portable 

airs, collection plates, com- 
munion tables, lodge furniture,* 
etc. Ask for big catalog No. 50. . 
ae . H. Stafford Manutac- 

- « turing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Personally con- 
FUROPE beat pe $250 ducted stall = 
lect party. Ap- 

















ly NOW. Moderate price summer tour. J. P.Graham, 
rin. Lawrence School, Box 1055 M, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














OXFORD BIBLES 


The probiem solved! Large t in a handy com \ 
. Just published : Oxtord Bs ible — 


—~# Text, Reference, Concordance. This is the ideal edition to carry about. 
. For sale by all booksellers. Send for circular. 


Oxford University Press (American Branch), 91 and 93 sth Ave., New York 


revier B 
BLACK-FACED TYPE. 











Bible Study is Not Soul-Winning 





to studying the Scriptures. 


Perhaps you never thought of it in this light before. But has it ever occurred to 
you that a man might study the Bible for fifty years, and memorize hundreds of precious 
passages from it, and--yet be unable to win souls to Christ? Yet most classes for the 
study of personal work are chiefly Bible-study classes, devoting their time and energies 


That was not Christ's way. He had a better way, and it is made very clear and 
simple and usable in-Charles Gallaudet Trumbull’s new volume on 


TAKING MEN ALIVE 











The chapter on “The Place of the Bible in This Work"’ is enough bv itself to show 
how mistakenly many have been working in this field ; yet that is only one of the ten 
convincing chapters in this fresh, unconventional volume. 

Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 40 cents ; postpaid. 
YounGc MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION Press, 7 W. 29th STREET, NEw York. 
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